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News of the Week 


The Hague Conference 
rYXHE second session of the Hague Conference on 
Reparations, which began on Friday, January 38rd, 
ought to dispose of the bulk of disputed questions without 
difficulty if only finance can be kept apart from polities. 
The delegates of the ‘“ Big Six” display an obvious 
spirit of accommodation. When they are more political 
than seems necessary in their presentation of a case it 
must be remembered that they are speaking partly to 
their own countrymen. The French and German news- 
papers are like a Greek chorus, commenting dolefully 
upon the heavy burden of human fate, and thus giving 
the cue of dissent to their representatives. It is probably 
impossible to get rid wholly of the vicious circle—respon- 
sible Ministers speaking for political effect as well as with 
a strict view to business and the newspapers urging on 
their champions and holding them to account for what 
is thought to be any sign of weakness. Mr. Henderson’s 
decision not to accompany Mr, Snowden and . Mr. 


Graham to The Hague proved that the British Govern- 
ment at all events wanted to avoid the least pretext for 
politics being brought into the debates. 

* * * * 

When all allowances have been made for these conditions 
there is no cause for alarm about the final result. The 
reports that Mr. Snowden has been relentless and 
truculent are misrepresentations or exaggerations designed 
to advance particular arguments. Of course, the whole 
subject of the major reparations has-been complicated 
by the growing importunity of those interested in the 
non-German reparations, but it seems to us that as the 
non-German reparations represent less than a tenth of 
the amount in dispute they ought not to be allowed to 
obstruct an agreement on German reparations. Although 
a universal agreement is very desirable the Conference 
ought to make an end of as much controversy as it can, 
if necessary leaving some, or all, of the non-German 
reparations over for further consideration. 

* * * 

It will be remembered that last August several Commit: 
tees were appointed to deal with deliveries in kind, 
the International Bank, the liquidation of the past, 
and the non-German reparations. It is the reports of 
these Committees which are being discussed. Much 
of the work of the Committees has proved more con- 
troversial than had been expected, and the Conference is 
left with the responsibility of deciding difficult points. 
For example, Belgium thinks that the International 
Bank ought to be in Brussels instead of at Basel, and 
Bulgaria and Austria are still objecting to the amount of the 
payments which they are asked to make. The reparations 
due from Hungary are now inextricably mixed with the 
question of the Optants. This at least is a subject upon 
which it became clear long ago that it was impossible 
to keep reparations free from politics. There was a 
time when the confusion might have been prevented, 
but it is too late now. We publish this week a letter 
from Sir Robert Gower which explains clearly how much 
the progress of peace depends upon a settlement of the 
dispute between Rumania and Hungary. Our sympathies 
are with Hungary as she stands for international 
arbitration. 

x * * * 

It is unnecessary to say much about the recent Con- 
vention on reparation payments between Germany and 
the United States, as it seems rather to help than to 
jeopardize the Young Plan, in spite of the fact that it 
involves an alteration of the total annuities payable 
to the International Bank. 

* * * * 

M. Jaspar is the Chairman of the second, as he was 
of the first, session of the Conference. His suggestion 
was accepted that the work of the Conference should 
be shared by two Committees, one dealing with German 
reparations and the other with non-German reparations. 
There seems to be little, if any, contact between the two 
Committees. The air has been thick with talk about 
sanctions, that is to say penal methods of dealing 
with Germany if she should default in her payments. 
It is impossible to conceive a more unreal discussion, 
It is academic and legalistic by turns and seldom touches 
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the common sense of the matter. Here is. a supreme 
instance of the gratuitous mingling of politics with. the 
-proper subject in hand. The truth is that the Treaty 
of Versailles has for practical purposes become obsolete 
in regard to a defaulting Germany. 

* * “* x 


A procedure has already been worked out for dealing 
with a German default under the Young Plan. It 
includes the Hague Court and the Special Advisory 
Committee. The Committee, summoned and informed 
by the International Bank, would establish the fact of 
default, and the Hague Court would decide whether the 
default was deliberate or not. It is, of course, only 
in respect of deliberate default that sanctions would 
have any sense, and deliberate default can safely be left 
out of the picture. No first-rate Power could con- 
ceivably face the wrecking of its credit by deliberate 
default. As for involuntary default the whole purpose 
of the International Bank is to deal with it. In brief, 
the Reparations question has passed out of the politico- 
military atmosphere of the Treaty. It has become a 
commercial transaction. 

* * * * 


As a matter of fact the Treaty of Versailles does not 
employ the word “sanctions” in connexion with a 
German default. The French plead Article 430 of the 
Treaty, which provides for a reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land if the Reparations Commission reports that there 
has been a default. But will the Reparation Commission 
even exist when the International Bank has been estab- 
lished ? The French habit of referring to the “Treaty 
with the fervour with which a Fundamentalist accepts 
the plenary verbal inspiration of Scripture—‘ even the 
punctuation ”—is a curious survival, and it has very 
inconvenient results. 

* * * * 
General Smuts on the British Empire 

General Smuts made a momentous speech at Ottawa 
on Monday, which should help to clarify the loose thinking 
about the British Commonwealth that has followed upon 
the declaration of “ equality of status” at the 1926 
Imperial Conference. He sees possible danger from three 
quarters. There is the legalist who goes wrong either 
through adhering to the notion that sovereignty is one 
and indivisible, or (taking his stand on the equality of 
status of the various members of the family of British 
nations) through failing to see that this does not neces- 
sarily connote equality of function. The idealist is 
apt to lose sight of the special character of the Empire, 
and overlooks its unique contribution to political thought. 
The ultra-nationalist, as is his wont, sees no middle way 
between what he calls sovereignty and independence, 
and thinks in terms of black and white. 

** * * x 


General Smuts’s message is that, equality of status being 
granted, there is still the practical task of devising a 
proper system of unity and co-operation. Popular opinion 
in Canada, and throughout the Dominions, will acclaim 
his emphatic statement that the Crown remains the 
focus of unity and loyalty. The details of co-operation 
can be thrashed out at the next Imperial Conference, 
and this means in effect making special diplomatic repre- 
sentation, where there are special interests, compatible 
with diplomatic unity in matters of common interest. 
We agree with the Manchester Guardian that the dis- 
covery of the idea of Dominion status was “ the happiest 
political invention of the nineteenth century.” It has 
made possible an Empire of a new kind, bound together 
by conference and confidence. 


- ealled a 


* aI 





The League and the Habit of Conference 

This redefinition of the Empire comes happily at q 
time when its relative, the League of Nations, is cele. 
brating its tenth birthday (January 10th). What the 
Times appropriately called “‘ Peace by Conference ” js 
now the accepted basis of international relations. Ther 
is, of course, no need to be downhearted because the 
spokesmen of each nation have as yet got very littl 
further than -asserting their national interests against 
“the other fellow’s,’ and warmly supporting inter. 


‘national agreements only’ when they do not injure 


their own interests. This attitude was to be noticed 
in various speeches made by the German, French, Dutch, 
Belgian, Polish, and British speakers at the International 
Coal Conference now being held at Geneva. Neverthe. 
less, the holding of such a Conference, with each nation 
represented by Governmental, employers’, and workers 7 
delegates, is something of an achievement. a 
* * * * 


Mr. A. J. Cook made the point that, for the first time ‘in 
history, Government, owners, and workers in Great 
Britain had agreed that hours of work in the industry | 
were an international question. He added that the first 
step towards securing uniformity or equivalence of 7 
conditions should be to determine the length of the)” 
working-day measured from bank to bank. The fact) 
that the Economie Committee of the League had diag. 
nosed the industry’s malady as one of excessive capacity | 
of production was a sure indication that the question of E 
hours and wages must be tackled internationally. We are a 
hopeful that some agreement on hours will be hammered | 
out at the present Conference in readiness for a draft) 
convention at the General Conference of the International | 
Labour Office in June. a 

, * * * * 
Trade and Tariffs . 

The Council of the League of Nations will hold its) 
first meeting of the year next Monday. No subject on)” 
the Agenda arouses more interest than the British 
proposal for a Conference to establish what is loosely 
“tariff truce.” Out of thirty-two replies to) 
the original invitation twenty-six are in favour off 
participation in the preliminary Conference, and. these) 
include all except two of the European States. South) 
Africa, Australia, Egypt, India and New Zealand have | 
declined the invitation. Obviously, then, the United 7 
States of Europe idea has already acquired a certain / 
foothold. We are glad to see also that three States from | 
the American Continent propose to be represented. | 
No country stands to gain more than Great Britain by 
an international agreement not to raise tariffs for the 
next two or three years, although the object of the 
promoters of the Conference is not, of course, to help — 
British trade, but simply to ensure a pause during which 
clear thinking may dispel some of the mists created by 
economic nationalism. 





* * * * 


The British National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce has, however, been stampeded 
into passing a resolution against the whole idea (a) | 
because “it would definitely limit the possibility of | 
exercising British influence for the general reduction of | 
tariffs,’ and (b) “‘ would prove disastrous to British 
industry and commerce.” We print elsewhere a letter 
giving compelling reasons for maintaining our fiseal tradi- 
tion. The way in which certain persons calmly confuse 
their own interests with those of the community passes ( 
comprehension. At the same time we think there would 
be a sound argument of expediency for maintaining the 
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McKenna duties if the movement towards a tariff truce 
should be checked. 

ae. * & 

Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook 

Last Saturday Lord Rothermere gave a dinner to his 
editorial staffs and made use of the occasion to prophesy 
woe for Great Britain unless she adopted Protection. 
He has written several articles and letters on this subject 
the purpose of which seems to be as much to disparage 
Mr. Baldwin as to denounce Free Trade. In one of his 
letters he argues that Free Trade had nothing to do with 
the memorable expansion of British prosperity in the 
nineteenth century. He says that the expansion was 
due to other causes, one of which was our monopoly of 
the carrying trade at sea. This is one of the most amusing 
inversions of cause and effect which we have ever come 
across. Lord Beaverbrook was the principal guest at 
Lord Rothermere’s dinner and Lord Rothermere said that 
all would go well if Lord Beaverbrook became Prime 
Minister. ‘* He has a political programme, and so have I. 
We are running on parallel lines.” 

* * %* X* 

Lord Beaverbrook having been patted on the back, 
proceeded to pat Lord Rothermere on the back and 
declared that it was Lord Rothermere who carried the 
Conservative Party to triumph in 1924. Lord Beaver- 
brook went very far beyond what he could prove when 
he accused of lying those who say that the “ Empire 
Free Trade” movement involves the taxation of food. 
Obviously to create an Imperial Free Trade unit, or 
Zollverein, foreign food imported into this country must 
be taxed. Lord Beaverbrook assumes that prices will 
not be raised by such taxation because the Empire will 
be able to provide enough cheap food. That might be 
possible in course of time, but at present we import about 
60 per cent. of foreign food. Men and women near the 
poverty line will not consent to have prices raised even 
temporarily in the hope that they will fall later. And 
Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere always leave 
out of the question the effect upon international rela- 
tions of a freshly invented tariff war. 

* * * * 
India 

The sequels to the lamentable Nationalist Congress 
at Lahore are not unpromising, for it seems that there 
will be a general readiness outside the Congress to take 
part in the Round Table Conference. It is something 
to be thankful for that in the early days of the New Year, 
which were awaited with the sort of apprehension which 
used to precede May Day whenever there were Labour 
troubles in France, have passed quietly. This was 
certainly not according to the Congress plan. The extrem- 
ists had laid their train of gunpowder, which was to be 
lighted at the New Year if the British Government did 
not surrender. Of course, Mr. Gandhi sincerely reiterated 
his hope that the gunpowder would do no harm—still, 
it was gunpowder. He had given his followers to under- 
stand that all was ready for a tremendous though non- 
Violent campaign for independence at the New Year, and 
now several days later he is saying, as the special corres- 
pondent of the Times tells us, ‘“‘ We shall start our cam- 
paign as soon as we organize. We may be able to begin 
civil disobedience in a few months.” 

* * * * 
The Royal Wedding 

The wedding of the King of Italy’s heir to Princess 
Marie José, the daughter of the King of the Belgians, 
which took place in Rome on Wednesday, was ex- 
tremely popular in both countries. The Royal families 
of both Italy and Belgium enjoy the affection and trust 
of their people. The great interest taken by this country 








in the wedding is natural. The first King of the Belgians 
was Queen Victoria’s favourite uncle, and Englishmen 
have not yet abated the admiring estimate which they 
formed of the noble conduct of the bride’s father when 
he was challenged by the might of Germany in the first 
days of the War. As for Italy, we seem closer to her than 
ever now that the glorious signs of her genius are before 
the eyes of thousands daily in Burlington House. 
* * * * 


The Soviet and Propaganda 

There has been some agitation about a silly message 
which the Comintern sent to a new Communist daily 
paper in London. It is complained that although the 
Government warned the Soviet that it would be held 
responsible for the activities of the Comintern, the 
Comintern is once again publishing propaganda in Great 
Britain. The complaint is perfectly true, but it would be 
unwise of the Government to forget that invaluable 
maxim, De minimis non curat lex. It would really be very 
interesting to estimate what we owe to the Russian 
political example, and to Russian propaganda, for the 
humiliating collapse of Communism in this country. 
Until a few years ago some of the Labour leaders here 
were seriously trying to establish Soviets. Now the 
mention of Soviets provokes the British working man 
to mirth. This is not the result of British argument. 
It would be a mistake to be too haughty about that sort 
of Russian propaganda which is serviceable to Con- 
stitutionalism. 

* * * * 
The Prince of Wales 

On Friday, January 3rd, the Prince of Wales sailed 
for South Africa to renew the holiday which was broken 
off by the King’s grave illness last ycar. He will first 
stay at Cape Town as the guest of Lord Athlone, the 
Governor-General, and will then go north, through 
Rhodesia, to Tanganyika. He apparently intends to 
fly part of the way. It is thought that he will begin his 
safari in Tanganyika about February 20th. Although 
his main object is a holiday, such a journey cannot fail 
to give him an intimate experience of African conditions 
and African native life which will be invaluable. 

* * * * 
Syon Park 

It is an alarming announcement that a Committee 
of the Middlesex County Council wants to turn Syon Park, 
on the opposite side of the Thames to Kew Gardens, into 
a sewage farm. The Duke of Northumberland, the 
owner of Syon Park, objects to the proposal, and there 
can be no immediate danger of the spoliation of one of 
the most attractive bits of river scenery near London, 
as there would have to be many stages of negotiation 
before the property could be acquired. Still, public 
opinion must make itself felt. No one who has ever 
looked across the river from Kew Gardens, has enjoyed 
the sight of the water meadows which are just as they 
have been for hundreds of years, has watched the barges 
lifting on the flood tide, and has been incited to dig again 
into history and Shakespeare by the plain but impressive 
face of Syon House, will fail to be moved by the proposal 
that all this should be given up to sewage. There must 
be some other site which would be in a public sense 
much “ better’ even though less convenient. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. on 
December 12th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100}; on Tuesday week, 100%; a year ago, 
102%; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 863 ; 
on Tuesday week, 85}; a year ago, 903. Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 75} ; on Tuesday week, 74} ; 
a year ago, 79%. 
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The Abolition of Battleships 


HE Prime Minister’s highly successful visit to the 
United States was important, not so much because 
it resulted in a provisional solution of the cruiser problem, 
which had hitherto baffled all attempts upon it, as because 
it proved that there was a strong determination on both 
sides to agree upon every subject in dispute. We must 
not, however, be misled into thinking that because there 
is an earnest of general agreement, general agreement is 
as good as reached. Above all, it must be remembered 
that there are some sorts of agreement which would 
stereotype the existing conditions, and would therefore 
indefinitely stand in the way of disarmament instead of 
advancing it. The truth is that apart from the declared 
willingness to remove the Anglo-American cruiser question 
entirely from the field of dispute there is no positive 
British policy for disarmament yet before the public. 

The Government may have some bold and definite 
scheme in store, but as we have no information on the 
subject it is legitimate for us to write on the assumption 
that it is still necessary to urge that everything depends 
upon such a policy being produced. It would be nothing 
less than a shipwreck if all our hopes of the Naval Con- 
ference ended either in a deadlock or in that kind of 
agreement for limitation, but not for reduction, to which 
we have referred. Let us be quite clear on this point. 
It is not enough that-the Admiralty has at last admitted 
that its purpose would be served by fifty cruisers instead of 
by the seventy originally demanded. Nor is it enough 
that it proposes to extend the lives of battleships from 
twenty years to twenty-five years, and ‘to reduce their 
tonnage from 35,000 to 25,000. The whole of this policy, 
if it were successful, would mean an actual general 
increase of building. The United States, on this basis, 
would add to her present tentative programme. Japan 
would insist on her latest demand that her naval strength, 
relatively to Great Britain or the United States, should 
be 70 per cent. instead of 60 per cent. And the other 
Naval Powers would no doubt play the game of follow- 
my-leader. France would argue that it was only right 
that she should have a corresponding increase, and Italy 
would join in the game. What a tragic irony it would 
be if this great Conference ended indeed in complete 
agreement as to limitation, but caused the seas to carry 
more ships-of-war than ever! 

There are already omens of this danger, and we shall 
ignore them at our peril. We have continually pointed 
out that in naval competition a permitted maximum 
tonnage always becomes a minimum. Many more 
cruisers of 10,000 tons than those existing are only 
waiting to be built if the Conference should either break 
down or should confuse limitation with reduction. In 
these circumstances how can a catastrophe which might 
set the world astray for generations be averted? We 
believe that, as so often happens, safety is paradoxically 
to be found in boldness, or in what some people would 
call “ taking a risk.” 

It is obvious that only three Powers—Great Britain, 
the United States and Japan—are really interested in 
battleships. The strength of the obsolete or obsolescent 
battleships which belong to other countries does not 
count. To put the matter quite bluntly, every British 
battleship is useless as against American battleships, 
and every American battleship is useless as against 
British battleships, because the two countries regard 
war with each other as “ unthinkable,” and have, more- 
over, by Treaty banished it as an instrument of policy. 
it is virtually certain that if Great Britain and the 
United States scrapped their battleships, Japan, which 


is attending very carefully to national economics, would 
respond. , 

What is the use of a battleship ? It is of no other use, 
according to the greatest naval experts of our day, than 
to fight an enemy’s battleships. Therefore, if all battle. 
ships disappeared there demonstrably would not be a \ 
fragment less of safety for all nations than there is now, 


Indeed, for our part we would add (without insisting B 
unduly on this argument, since it has not the logic of 
the other) that there would be much more safety, because 
when certain weapons of war are at the disposal of 
nations there is a danger that they may be used. The C 
Washington Conference limited the size and the number a 
of battleships, although it failed to agree upon any : 
similar limitation for cruisers ; but the limitation of the 
size of battleships to 35,000 tons was purely arbitrary, | 
If you asked a naval expert why 35,000 tons was fixed 


upon he would not be able to give you any reasonable 
answer except that it seemed impossible at the time 5 
to secure a further reduction. If we did not know 


from experience that such things happen among educated d 
men who have all the resources of science behind them ° 
we should think it incredible that an arbitrary figure 3 
of this kind, having been invented by the accident of : 
circumstance should quickly become a kind of Mumbo: F V 
Jumbo—an object of senseless veneration. . 

The present writer calls to mind another Mumbo. E 
Jumbo which was venerated for many years. The ‘ 


Defence Committee laid their plans for the defence of 7 
this country on the assumption that the enemy—probably 
Germany—would be able to land a force of seventy 





thousand men. Why seventy thousand? That, too, 
, n 

was a purely chance figure. Lord Roberts told the 
: a 

present writer that, when he was consulted one day by 

the Defenee Committee as to what kind of invasion ought 
‘ : : re 
to be provided against, he suggested seventy thousand 
: . ; € 

on the spur of the moment as the basis of discussion, 

. o 
*“I could say no more for that figure,” he remarked, : 


“than that it was a reasonable one. But really I had 
no proof whatever that the enemy could land so many 
or that they might not be able to land a great many 
more.” Nevertheless seventy thousand became the | 
axiomatic figure—as though it was all in writing in the 7 
archives of the German General Staff. 

Our battleships clearly need only be of the same size 
as the battleships of other nations. As Admiral Richmond 
pointed out recently in some remarkable articles in the 
Times, the British motor-boats which established an 
ascendancy upon the lakes of East Africa in the War ~ 
were for their purpose capital ships. If the tonnage of | 4, 
foreign battleships amounted to nothing, then our own 
tonnage could safely amount to nothing. It may be ie ce 
said that Admiral Richmond did not go so far as to e 0 
suggest the abolition of battleships. He did not, we ~ 
believe, use that phrase, but his arguments contained 
the substance of it. He hoped that battleships would be | 
so reduced in size that they would be in the same class —  y 








Sa 
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as cruisers in regard to tonnage. What is that but the tl 
abolition of the large capital ship? He argued that all er 
our traditional reasoning about the sizes of ships begins | — 
at the wrong end. This reasoning has always taken | 9; 





our most powerful enemies as the starting-point, whereas | 
the true line of reasoning is for the most powerful countries | 
to reduce the size of the battleships to that of the weakest | 


( 

Be © 
country. This can be done with perfect safety for— E d. 
let it be said once again-—the only purpose of battleships | }y 
is to fight other battleships. BS si 


The only effectual course is for Great Britain to propose 
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the abolition of battleships. We are often told that 
the United States, as a believer in large ships on their 
merits, would not consent. But as we understand 
President Hoover he has pledged himself. Let us recall 
his words. In his Armistice Day speech he said that 
the United States was ready to “reduce her naval 
strength in proportion to any other country.” “‘ It 
only remains,” he added, “ for the others to say how 
low they will go.” Possibly we have overlooked some 
governing statement in some other address or message 


by Mr. Hoover that would deprive this promise of its 
apparent validity. Even in that case we should still 
believe that the only safe course—the only way of 
ensuring disarmament—would be for Great Britain to 
announce that she intended to abolish battleships, 
whatever the United States might do. If she said that 
she did this in the name of the Peace Pact public opinion 
would quickly zet to work in the United States. We 
know exactly what would happen then. Americans 
think that the best argument is example. 


Facing Trade Realities 


[To meet possible criticism may we echo the disclaimer of the 
Committee of Education for Salesmanship that “‘ our conclusions 
are not affected by the fact, on which we would lay emphasis, 
that the marketing organizations of many British firms and com- 
binations of firms are of very high efficiency.’”—Ep. Spectator. } 
i spite of the confused political situation with which 

1930 opens there was never a better disposition in 
the country as a whole to make up in the economic 
sphere the ground which Great Britain has steadily lost 
since the War. In a previous article we referred inci- 
dentally to the admirable report on British marketing 
overseas by the Committee for Education in Salesmanship, 
which provides a searching examination of the national 
conscience. The Chairman of that Committee, Mr. Francis 
W. Goodenough, followed up this analysis of salesmanship 
by a discourse on the profession of Commerce at the 
Headmasters’ Conference at Eton, on December 21st 
last, which went to the heart of the problem confronting 
Great Britain to-day. One problem only it is in reality, 
though it shows many facets. To interpret it, as has been 
the tendency of recent outpourings in the Times corre- 
spondence columns, as simply a question of the apportion- 
ment of educational supply as between the University 
and the vocational school is to sidestep the real issue. 

We have already discussed some of the primary tracr 
realities which it behoves our political and business 
leaders to bear constantly in mind. Let us take this 
opportunity of the stir both in the business and in the 
educational world which Mr. Goodenough’s pronounce- 
ment has created to ask ourselves whether as a nation 
we are facing up to those realities. In the words of 
Professor Zimmern, are we taking the necessary steps 
“to transform ourselves from islanders to men of the 
world, of the awakened, aspiring, self-determining 
twentieth-century world”? That this is the urgent 
national duty is the main lesson to be drawn from the 
Report on Salesmanship. 

With delicious economy of statement, that Report 
in its final chapter states: “it can hardly be doubted 
that in the past there has often been a marked tendency 
on the part of British exporters to ignore the special needs 
of the overseas customer ; no doubt a heritage of British 
commercial predominance in the nineteenth century.” 
One witness at the enquiry conducted by the Committee 
told how “in certain of our main industries continental 
countries used ... to beg for our goods, or for our 
ships, to bring them produce,”’ whereas to-day, as another 
witness says of European markets, “‘ we have to enter 
the general mélée and fight for all we are worth against an 
ever-increasing crowd of competitors, whose productions ” 
—and this must not be overlooked—“ are daily becoming 
of better quality, and are therefore more difficult to 
meet.” In plain terms, during the nineteenth century 
this country benefited by its geographical position, 
exploited its virtual monopoly of manufacture in the early 
days of the industrial revolution, developed a haphazard 
business organization which concentrated almost exclu- 
Sively on questions of efficient production, and then 


stuck there, ostrich-like, in the sands of an insular 
tradition, apparently oblivious of the fact that sooner 
or later other trading nations would first copy, and 
then improve upon, our methods with the additional 
advantage of being able to start where we left off, with 
the benefit of our experience. Having a rooted conviction 
—not unjustified—that British goods were best, our 
manufacturers naively assumed that (a) therefore they 
need not worry much about ways and means of selling 
them, and (b) buyers would necessarily and at all times 
want the best. Still, to-day, as compared with our French, 
German, or American competitors, our business men 
first make their goods and then start thinking about how 
to market them, instead of taking the trouble to visit 
potential or prospective buyers to find out in each case 
exactly what sort of articles are likely to be required or 
will suit the varying conditions of development in 
different countries. 

Now the comparative failure of British selling, as the 
Committee is careful to point out, is not mainly to be 
attributed to the agents themselves. Man for man, 
British salesmen abroad are as good as and often very 
much better than their foreign competitors. The fault 
lies most emphatically with the business organization 
at home, which is still in many cases small-scale, and not 
adapted to a changed world. Export managers, still 
more the principals themselves, remain out of touch with 
trade realities and incapable of giving the help and 
guidance to which their agents are entitled, because of 
their lack of first-hand experience of conditions abroad. 
Nor does it occur to them that their trade with a good 
number of foreign firms will depend on personal visits, 
for which contact through subordinates on either side can 
never be a satisfactory substitute. Correspondence 
in the Daily Telegraph has shown how frequently the best 
British salesmanship material goes to enrich our com- 
petitors simply because these agents, who know their 
own business very well, are persistently ignored or left 
in the lurch by “the London office.” As part of the 
faulty business organization, of which we have spoken, 
one might cite also the inadequate financial remuneration 
on the marketing side, and also the reluctance to delegate 
sufficient authority to their agents. 

This brief résumé of some of the strictly commercial 
aspects of the Report makes it sufficiently clear that, 
as we have already suggested with regard to political 
problems like India, what is needed above all is a new 
mental attitude. Before any useful recommendations 
can be made for producing a better personnel for commerce 
in this country, three psychological shifts are necessary. 
First ef all, the manufacturers and merchants have to 
realize that their first duty is to understand the world 
in which they live, and that a selling policy, to be 
successful, must depend on first-hand contact with people 
whose ways are not our ways, but whose habits, speech, 
and mode of living have as much right to be considered 
and appreciated as the Englishman’s. Far above any 
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other requirement which an educational system can 
satisfy is the British business man’s need for a practical 
knowledge of mental processes in the human beings with 
whom he has to deal. That means, of course, besides an 
interest in, nay, even an enthusiasm for the geography, 
history, and characteristics of alien peoples, an ability 
to understand the operations of the French, German— 
or Hottentot—mind, which can only be acquired by the 
study of foreign languages, and let those Englishmen 
who still affect a superiority complex in this matter 
understand that to read a modern language is as nothing 
as compared with the ability to write and speak it. This 
moral will no doubt be drawn from the forthcoming 
Report, on the subject of modern languages, of a special 
sub-committee of the Committee on Education for 
Salesmanship, and Mr. Goodenough did not fail to drive 
home to the Headmasters, as others have to University 
authorities, how inadequate is still the provision for 
the study of the modern humanities. It is a distressing 
state of affairs when in the School Certificate examination 
(1928), while there are, for conventional reasons, some 
54,000 candidates taking French (the present writer has 
on several occasions examined these papers and cannot 
testify to a very satisfactory standard of attainment), 
only some 3,800 offer German and 700 Spanish. 
Secondly, Mr. Goodenough, in the address which he 
delivered to the Headmasters, traced the historical process 
by which “ our schools and Universities took up the voca- 


tional qualifications demanded by the professions ”—.e., 
—‘and made 


He 


An Agricultural. Programme 


public administration, law, and medicine 
them the vehicle of a gencral training of the mind.” 


rF\HERE is a great prize going begging—nothing less 
than the renown of having restored prosperity to 
British agriculture. There is no reason why the present 
Government should not win this prize for which many 
have competed but which nobody has won. They at least 
have the natural advantage which belongs to non- 
Conservative Governments who do an unusual thing. 
Conservatives are always suspected of reaction, however 
advanced their reforms may be. When it comes to 
declaring war, national unanimity is notoriously almost 
impossible with a Conservative Government in power. 
Thus, it was not surprising that Lord Irwin, when he was 
Minister of Agriculture, failed to bring together the 
various parties interested in agriculture. The Agricultural 
Unions suspiciously refused his proposed Conference 
on the ground that they would certainly be outvoted 
by the landowners and the farmers—mostly Conservatives. 
When, however, the present Minister of Agriculture 
repeated the proposal the Unions quietly accepted. 

The question now is what the Government will do with 
this glorious opportunity. The Conference is to open on 
January 17th, and the Prime Minister himself will probably 
be present at the first meeting. The whole -question of 
unemployment is interlocked with the condition of 
agriculture. No Government ever had a better reason 
than the present Government have for leading people 
back to the land, and encouraging those who cultivate the 
land to produce twice as much as before. In his Election 
Address the Prime Minister said that the Labour Party 
had drawn up an agricultural programme which “ for 
the first time joined industrial experience with. rural 
needs.” Since that moment we have never been told what 
the programme is. We appeal to the Prime Minister to 
make January 17th a red letter day. We trust that either 
he or Mr. Buxton will breathe new hope into the greatest 
and most ancient of our industries, 

To us, at least, it is clear what the Prime Minister’s 


mat 


made the point that no such influence had yet, broadly 
speaking, been brought to bear on our educational system 
by commerce and industry. The immediate need is, there. 
fore, for Universities and business heads to practise 
real sympathetic co-operation, as they are already doing 
in isolated cases, so as to supply that deficiency. 

We sce one obstacle only to the necessary progress 
in this direction, but that is a formidable one. It is 
the residuum of snobbery which persists in the British 
attitude towards commerce, towards the practice of 
buying and selling. Many of our readers will perhaps 
deny that such snobbery still persists, but we would 
ask them to consider whether the object of the average 
Englishman taking up business is not to make enough 
money to live the life of a country gentleman, where his 
opposite abroad becomes a Stinnes, a Cambs, or an 
‘““executive”? who goes on until he drops. We are 
particularly glad that the Committee on Education for 
Salesmanship recognized by inference the need for some 
change of outlook which may bring the British aristocratic 
tradition, where it is a manifest hindrance, into line with 
the world as it is to-day. Mr. Goodenough may have 
induced parents to take thought before rating the profes- 
sion of commerce as an “ also ran,” by his reminder that 
great centres of commerce have always been great centres 
of culture. In no other profession do human relationships 
count for so much, and this is the final case for a liberal 
education. Surely, too, in no other way than by more 
efficient ‘“‘ salesmanship,” in its widest sense, will the 
stigma of unemployment be removed from the face of 
England. 


words ne to mean. The old feudal system of land ' 
tenure is breaking up under our eyes. It has so far dis- 
appeared already that the end is within sight. The only 
system which can give us a thriving agriculture for the & 
future is a nation-wide occupying ownership. Every 7 
owner of a small holding—which technically means not 7 
more than fifty acres, though the acreage might well be 
increased—ought to be urged on by the magic of owner- 
ship. This is the ‘“ industrial experience” of the 
Scandinavian countries where family farming is constant 
in its productiveness and in its victory over circumstances. 
It may seem to be a paradox to ask a Labour Government 
to make individual men the possessors of their land, but 
the possession could be of such a kind as to satisfy 
both the theory of the Government and the practice of 
the farmer. The State could retain the ownership in 
name and grant leases of 999 years—the equivalent of a 7 
freehold for all ordinary purposes. The State would thus 
be entitled to resume ownership in the event of indifferent 7 
husbandry. 
increasing the present inadequate long-term credits. . 
All this would be in accordance with the new 


Socialism of using personal incentive and_ personal 


energy in delegation for the responsibility of the State 
itself. 


We do not by no means exclude from the agriculture of |, 


the future larger farms, even extremely large rationalized ~ 
farms. These should always play a part in a healthy | 
and various agricultural industry, but the norm of agri- 
cultural life would be a happily established family 
tilling its own land. 

The subjects for the forthcoming Conference include, © 
among many other things, marketing, small holdings, the 
improvement of livestock and rural industries and | 
amenities. In this list marketing is the most important 
thing, for it means, in brief, co-operation. No farmer ~ 
can hope to succeed if he goes on wasting his time with 





It would also be justified in considerably ~ 
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He frequently becomes the victim of a 
ring in the market town even when he does not sell his 
produce on a falling market out of sheer bad luck. Co- 
operating farmers could command their own salesmen. 
The salesmen—or middlemen so to call them—would 


market days. 





come to the farmers ; the farmers would not go to them. 
The main point is that co-operation has not been kpown 
to succeed permanently except where it exists in con- 
junction with occupying ownership. This is “ industrial 
experience.” 


In Defence of the Faith 


VIt.—Personal Immortality 


{Dr. Albert Peel is the Editor of the Congregational Quarterly.— 
Ep. Spectator.| 
HAVE just returned from an afternoon’s sick 
visitation. Most of the people I have seen are 
aged people who are vividly conscious that their days 
on the earth are nu..bered. As I have gone from house 
to house I have been struck by the fact that every 
invalid has talked with absolute assurance of the con- 
tinuance of life, of the certainty of the recognition of 
loved ones gone before, and of joyous reunions soon 
to take place. One of them was finding solace in 
Whittier’s words :— 
“When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown ; 
Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace— 


I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place.” 


Most of the others were simple souls without much in 
the way of learning: they would probably never use 
the term “ personal immortality,” but of the thing 
they have not the slightest shadow. of a doubt. They 
are as sure as was the widow of the famous Sir John 
Franklin who was lost in the search for the North-West 
Passage. Her words, inscribed on his monument in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, read: ‘This monument was 
erected by Jane, his widow, who, after long waiting 
and sending many in search of him, herself departed 
to find him in the realms of light, July, 1875.” Are 
they under a delusion, a delusion from which they will 
never wake because they will never themselves wake 
from the sleep called death? Is there such a thing 
as a continuance of the individual personality after the 
death of the bedy ? 

There is probably no subject about which there is 
such sustained and general interest as this one, an interest 
that has been heightened since the War. On the shelf 
before me devoted to books on this subject I can count 
thirty-six that have been written within the last four 
or five years. From every possible point of view they 
discuss. the question. Mystics, psychical researchers, 
spiritualists, fundamentalists, scientists, all ask whether 
the soul lives on after the death of the body and, if so, 
how, and under what conditions. And every day one 
finds men answering these questions in different ways. 
One day it is a business man, a one-time theological 
student who saw his friend shot through the head in 
the War, and said, “* Well, they can say what they like, 
but you’re done for,’’ and immediately threw Christianity 
and belief in immortality overboard; the next it is a 
countryman who still has a Jonathan Edwards eschatol- 
ogy, with its horrors undiluted; the next a woman 
who only visits a church for weddings and funerals, 
but who has an obstinate and entirely irrational con- 
Viction about the Great White Throne and the certainty 
of future judgment; and the next a theologian who 
Selieves in “ conditional immortality,” and is certain 
that those who do not deserve to live on will just be 
snuffed out on the death of the. body. 

It may be said at the present time that few people 


deny the possibility of immortality, while a great many 
take the agnostic attitude. Roughly _ speaking, 
theologians who accept immortality divide themselves 
into three groups :— 

First, some ste convinced, and they quote many scripture 
passages in support, that life in the flesh determines the final 
destiny of the individual. ‘* As the tree falls so shall it lie,” and 
on the death of the body, or after an interval, the righteous are 
welcomed into a world of bliss and the wicked go to age-long 
punishment. 

Second, the conscience of the world has revolted against this 
notion. Most of us recognize that we know few people good enough 
for ‘‘ Heaven ” or bad enough for “‘ Hell.” The love that is broader 
than the measures of man’s mind will not consign a man, whatever 
he has done during his brief spell on earth, to eternal torment. 
So there has risen a belief—strongly held in many quarters, and 
so strongly in America that a denomination exists with the belief 
as its central tenet—that all men at last are to be won by the love 
of God, Who wills all to be saved and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth. Such a belief rests on the conviction that God must 
ultimately be victor. It necessitates, of course, a state in which 
all men gradually learn the lessons they have failed to learn on the 
earth, and at last respond to the Hound of Heaven that tracks them 
down, the never-failing love of God. 

Third, the third school, generally known by the phrase “ con- 
ditional immortality,” is associated with the name of Edward 
White, a Congregational minister of the last century. A man 
may show himself steadily, consistently, arrogantly, an enemy 
of the Divine purpose and totally incapable of appreciating the 
Divine love. The best thing, therefore, for him and for the world, 
is that he should just be blotted out; having shown himself 
incapable of realizing moral values and of deserving immortality, 
there is no immortality for him. 

Amid all the divergences of theologians and ordinary 
folk one cannot help but be impressed by the intensity 
of the desire for continuance in many people. They 
want to be themselves—fully and entirely themselves. 
Life to them would lose its meaning and its joy, did they 
not believe that they were to be for ever conscious of 
themselves and able to share their hopes, their plans, 
their lives with those whom they have loved on the carth. 
Recently I heard about a distinguished schoolmaster 
who greatly impressed an audience by the conviction 
with which he declared that he would rather be himself 
and stand over against God than be absorbed into the 
Divine Being. He is, I am confident, the spokesman 
for a great many. On the other hand, there are those 
who have no such desire for personal survival. I myself 
never feel the slightest interest in what will happen 
to me after the death of the body. The faith I have 
in religion is quite content to leave all that on one side : 
there is little time enough on the earth to do the duty 
that lies nearest. I am not anxious about what the 
future life contains for myself or for those I love. I 
believe that any such values as my life stands for are 
sure to be preserved. But it may be in the wisdom 
of God that they will be best preserved by being incor- 
porated in some way into the Divine Being. I cannot 
understand the man who believes that a petty self, 
with all its futilities and idiosyncrasies, deserves survival ; 
rather do I imagine that a man should desire everything 
that is petty and peculiar to be swept away, and his 
life perfected and filled to the full by a larger power 
and purpose. 

The trouble seems to come because people always 
think of eternal life as being mere duration. Eternal 
life, it is often forgotten, is something that we may be 
living here and now ; and surely we most realize ourselves 
when we do not develop the pettiness that in large 
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measure make us ourselves, but let something grander 
and bigger have possession of us to use us for its own 
ends. “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” said 
Paul, and because he knew such an experience, he knew 
life eternal, a life that made him able to rejoice always 
and be content in every state even while he was on the 
earth. 

In his latest novel, Hans Frost, Mr. Hugh Walpole 
describes the growth of love between an old man of 
seventy and his niece, a girl of nineteen. He makes 
the old man say at the end, ‘“ We love one another— 
of course we do. I’m passing into a place where you 
can’t come. It’s all right. That won’t prevent our 
being together. We may find that our contact is eternal. 
Who knows? There is a sniff of immortality about 
our love for one another. But here now on this earth 
my adventure is almost over and yours is just beginning.” 
It seems to me that here we have the essence of the 
truth. Love is of God and, therefore, is eternal. The 
love which Jesus had for God expressed itself in an 
intimacy of communion which meant that Jesus was 
living the life that was life indeed, the life that was 
life eternal, even while He was on the earth. He and 
the Father were one. God lived in Him, making His 
personality entire and complete. Even so I believe 
it may be with us now and hereafter. 

A few weeks ago when I was thinking over this subject 
I read in the Observer a poem by Mr. Ronald Campbell 
Macfie which seemed to me to express much of what 
I feel about personal immortality. It is called: ‘* Pan- 
theos. St. Enogat’s Bay.” It is too long to quote 
in full, but here are the first and third stanzas :-- 

‘The doubts and discords of my heart are dumb ; 
I have become 
Part of the cosmic rhythm of the Lord ; 
For all my being vibrates in accord 
With the blue pulses of the tide that sways 
And swirls and ripples into rocky bays— 


With the white tremor of the surf that smiles, 
As breakers beat upon the Breton isles. 


The doubts and discords of my heart are dumb ; 
I have become 
An ebb and fiow, an clemental urge, 
Hoar of the mist, and heaving of the surge, 
Sigh of the wind and murmur of the waves, 
Seethe of the foam, and music of the caves. 
Grown part and partner of the Oversoul 
In every wavelet I partake the Whole.” 

The poem ends with the lines :— 


““T have become the Spirit of the Sea, 
And know the Life in it, the Life in me.” 


That suggests the kind of immortality which I desire—an 
immortality of which I can be conscious here and now. 
God can dwell in man, and that in itself gives the assur- 
ance of immortal life, and that assurance is guaranteed 
by God’s revelation in Christ Jesus. The fervent hope 
men have that they will live on springs from the belief 
that there are values in every individual soul which, 
if the universe be ruled by purpose, must be for ever 
conserved. If Jesus taught one thing morc clearly 
than another, it was that every soul is of infinite worth 
in God’s sight. If that is so, and a man has a contri- 
bution to make to the world that no other man can make, 
a God Who numbers the very hairs of our heads will 
naturally sec to it that every man’s powers are not wasted, 
but employed to carry out His Divine Purpose. Victor 
Hugo wrote toward the end of his life :— 


‘*T feel immortality in myself. Winter is on my head, but cternal 
spring is in my heart. The nearer I approach the end, the plainer 
T hear round me the immortal symphonies of the world tocome . . . 
For half a century I have been writing my thoughts in prose and 
verse ; but I feel I have not said one-thousandth part of what is 
in me. When I have gone down to the grave I shall have ended 
my day’s work; but another day will begin next morning. Life 
closes in the twilight, but opens with the dawn.” 


The eternal wisdom that we believe reigns in the uni- 
verse, the eternal love which values every human soul, 






will see that Victor Hugo and all his brethren have the 
opportunity to carry on and complete their work. But 
that can only be done as their personalities are perfected, 
and they become what Wordsworth calls, “‘ the blessed 
spirits whom Thou includest as the sea her waves.” 
ALBERT PEEL, 

Next week we shall publish the ninth article in this second series, 
“The Interior Life,”> by the Bishop of Southampton. Previous 
articles have been ‘“‘ The Modern Outlook in Theology,” by the 
Bishop of Gloucester ; ‘The Modern Attitude to the Bible,” by 
Canon Vernon Storr, of Westminster ; ‘‘ Providence and Free Will,” 
by Rev. F. H. Brabant ; ‘“‘ Christianity and the Beyond,” by Dr, 
Edwyn Bevan; ‘‘The Wondrous Fellowship,” by Mr. Algar 
Thorold ; ‘‘ The Mystery of Suffering,’’ by the Rev. Dr. Maltby; 
and ‘‘ Faith and Works,” by Dr. Rudolf Otto, translated by Pro 
fessor John W. Harvey. 
















Indian Legislators—Il. 


[In the days of Lord Curzon Mr. Arnold Ward spent a year and a half 
travelling in India as a newspaper correspondent. He sat in the 
House of Commons from 1910 to 1918 as Unionist Member for 
Watford. Last winter he returned to India in the capacity of 
Special Correspondent of a London paper. He visited Mr. Gandhi 
at Ahmedabad, and spent some weeks in Calcutta and Bombay, 
but the main part of his visit was devoted to a thorough study of 
the work of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, where he met many 
of the political leaders. Mr. Ward writes in no way as an authority 
on India, but as a student of Indian affairs, and a political observer 
of some experience. This is the second of three articles.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 

Y the Pandit’s side sits his chief lieutenant, Mr, 
Jayakar. Mr. Jayakar is a Bombay lawyer. Of all 
Indian politicians, his words carry most conviction to 
English ears. I have listened to several of his speeches, 
and cannot find any fault with them. They are reason- 
able and conciliatory ; they are sagacious, clear and firm. 
In all the essentials of public life he is fully up to the 
standard of a British Cabinet Minister. When, after/ 
some wavering, he finally joined the boycott of the Com- | 
mission, it was because their offer seemed to him tof 

-arry with it no real equality, and his adhesion to the) 
ranks of the boycotters closed the ranks of “ political 7 
India ” against Sir John Simon and his colleagues. 2 

Among those who sit behind the Pandit Malaviya is) 
Dr. Moonje, a bearded Brahmin from the Central Pro- 
vinces. This astonishing man totally belies in his person 
‘the current western notion of a Hindu. He is not wily or 
pliant or smooth-spoken. He is bluff and downright 7 
and fierce. Day after day, week after week, he comes) 
down to the House absolutely blazing with warlike 3 
ardour. He advocates universal military training for 
Indians, and flatly denies the theory of the ‘ martial 
races *’ on which British military policy in India is now, 
but used not formerly to be, based. He is a Maratha, | 
and an old follower of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the fiery) 
leader of the Deccan, and he points with pride to the! 
magnificent fighting qualities displayed. by Maratha 
soldiers in Mesopotamia during the Great War. One of 
the best day’s work in the Assembly this Session was 
done on the day when he moved his resolution for com- — 
pulsory military training in schools. He found unex-| 
pected allies in the European group, whose spokesman,” 
Colonel Crawford, moved an amendment altering the pro- 
posal to one for compulsory drill, compulsory games, and_ 
opportunities for miniature rifle practice. The resolu-| 
tion thus amended was accepted by the Government, 
and unanimously agreed to by the House. 

Near Dr. Moonje sits another old lieutenant of Tilak, 
Mr. Kelkar of Poona. He is a well-known author and 
journalist, and his literary output includes six dramas, a 
History of Ircland, biographies of Tilak and Garibaldi, 
and a treatise on Wit and Humour. Some of these works 
are in English, some in Marathi, and their gifted and 
versatile author enjoys much consideration in the House. 

Regretfully I must pass by Munchi Iswar Saran, the 
suave and courteous member for Lucknow; and Rai 
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Habilas Sarda, the enemy of child-marriage; and Mr. 
Aney, the eloquent representative of Berar; but I must 
refer to one more figure in this party, and point you to 
where, far away on a back bench, sits Mr. K. C. Neogy, 
the hope of Bengal. That great province has fallen 
politically on evil days, and does not contribute a single 
leader to the Opposition Front Bench. I understood the 
reason for this when I visited in February last the Bengal 
Legislative Council in Calcutta, and marked the lack of 
political eminence and talent in a iand which has bred 
many great leaders in the past. 


Mr. Neogy is a comparatively young man, and wears a 
close-fitting grey-blue tunic, white trousers, and spec- 
tacles. It is impossible not to be impressed by his clear, 
open, handsome face, by his competence and vigour, and 
by his calm, straightforward style. To innocent and quiet 
minds his presentation of the Nationalist case is far more 
convincing than that of Mr. Sen Gupta, the budding 
Marshall Hall of Bengal, who may be heard thundering 
in the Council in Calcutta. But Mr. Sen Gupta is the 
local leader of the formidable Congress Party, with its 
far-reaching organization and its host of disinterested 
ardent workers. The energies of this powerful body are 
at present engrossed in tomfoolery like the burning of 
foreign cloth. Can sane leaders of the Neogy type retain 
and increase their influence in the exciting, critical times 
ahead? It is a vital question for the future not only of 
Bengal but of India as a whole. 


The Independent Party numbers fourteen or fifteen 
members, and its leader is a Mohammedan, Mr. Muham- 
mad Ali Jinnah. Mr. Jinnah bears no resemblance to the 
British public's idea of a Mohammedan leader. He is 
not in the least like a Sheikh. He does not remind one 
of mullahs or minarets or mosques. He is a little man 
with a gallicised air, who might pass for a Frenchman on 
the Riviera. He was little seen at Delhi last session, 
owing to domestic bereavement and ill-health; but he 
made a few appearances in March, and at the end of the 
month he presided over a Mohammedan Conference 
which was a complete fiasco. Mr. Jinnah might be a 
good leader if he had more followers, but for the moment 
the Mohammedans do not seem to want his leadership. 


The Mohammedan elected members of the Assembly 
number thirty-one. They represent the largest minority 
in the world, and they are elected by the method of 
separate electorates, which is the method of their own 
choice. Nevertheless, it is generally admitted that they 
are the weak point in the Assembly. They are a straight- 
forward, gentlemanly set of men, but they do not hold 
their own with the Hindus in most of the other qualifica- 
tions which are needed in public life. 

The Indian political parties are usually represented by 
their enemies as canaille made up of pleaders and babus, 
who do not represent any substantial interests. The 
Reformed Constitution contains special provisions for the 
representation of the commercial and landed interests in 
the Assembly. When I arrived in Delhi I certainly 
expected to find these members ranged solidly behind 
the Government, but to my surprise I found the capi- 
talists and landowners by a large majority acting with 
the Nationalist parties, and I also found that the special 
constituencies were not enough to accommodate the 
capitalists and zemindars, who, like Mr. Birla, Mr. Fazal 
Rahimtullah, and Mr. Goswami, were returned for 
general constituencies as members of the ordinary parties, 
Of the seven representatives of the landholders, I found 
that four acted with the Opposition, two with the Govern- 
ment, and one was doubtful. Of the four representatives 
of Indian commerce, two act with the Opposition, one 
with the Government, and one has since been returned 












unopposed at a by-election (I do not know his 
political views). 

Among these there are two, Sir Purshottomdas Tha- 
kurdas and Mr. Birla, who stand out as the natural 
leaders of Indian business life, and if one wishes to 
understand the forces at work at Delhi it is worth while 
to take note of these two interesting men. 

Sir Purshottomdas Thakurdas is one of the best known 
public men in India. He is a cotton merchant, and repre- 
sents the Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay, and is 
the deputy leader of the Independent Party. He is an 
admirable speaker and a popular personality, and enjoys 
a reputation for sound judgment and common sense. Mr. 
Birla represents the Benares and Gorakpur divisions of 
the United Provinces. Sprung from the Marwari com- 
munity, the indigenous financiers of India, he is identified 
with industry on a big scale, and controls a flourishing 
jute mill near Calcutta and cotton mills in Upper India. 
His tall athletic figure, keen eyes, and earnest straight- 
forward manner of speaking often delight and impress 
the House. The patriotism and ability of both men is 
unquestioned ; both enjoy the entire confidence of the 
Indian business classes; both are actively engaged in 
the campaign for attaining self-government without 
further delay. 

It is sometimes suggested in die-hard circles that the 
support of Indian business men for Swaraj is merely due 
to their desire for a high protective tariff. This seems to 
me to be a very unconvincing suggestion. Of what avail 
would protection from the foreigner be to the merchants 
of Bombay, if under Swaraj they were to be harried by 
their own kith and kin, as the Deccan was harried by 
Sivaji? Of what avail would protection be to the 
Indian merchants of Calcutta if under Swaraj “not a 
rupec or a virgin’ were to be left in Bengal? The main 
question which these men have had to consider is whether, 
under responsible Government, business interests will be 
exposed to the forces of anarchy and disorder. 

The conclusion which they have reached is that under 
responsible government the interests of property will be 
secure, law and order will be enforced, and, so far as the 
action of the State can promote prosperity, peaceful 
progress and development will be assured; but that, if 
British rule is to continue, the time will come when law 
and order cannot be enforced and when property will not 
be secure ; that to maintain a system of government con- 
trary to the general wishes of the people can lead only to 
boundless unrest and to prolonged disorder; that it will 
only be possible to carry on the government by repressive 
measures culminating in martial law; and that such a 
prospect is utterly repugnant to those concerned in 
commerce, industry and finance. 

Neither of these gentlemen is a member of the Congress, 
nor have they given their support to the methods of the 
Congress. Their influence has been steadily thrown 
against recourse to unconstitutional methods of all kinds, 
but within the limits of constitutional action they have 
shown energy and determination in prosecuting the 
national cause. Both are staunch supporters of the 
British connexion and predict an era of business pros- 
perity for both countries when the political difficulties 
are removed. They bring with them into the fight the 
unquestioning support of the owners of Indian capital, 
the holders of Indian Stock, the hoarders of Indian 
savings, the partners in Indian businesses, the share- 
holders in Indian factories and banks. 

Are these the men of whom Miss Mayo was thinking 
when she wrote that “ India’s elected representatives are 
as yet profoundly unaware of the nature of the duties in- 
cumbent upon their office ” ? ARNOLD Warp. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Popularity of Science 


T is very encouraging to notice the increasing popularity 
of science in this country. No one can doubt the 
fact, indeed, who looks back in actual memory for a couple 
of generations and in books for as many centuries. Forty 
or fifty years ago, such interest as was taken in science by 
the man in the street was mostly confined to what Bacon 
calls its fruit—its practical results in improving the com- 
fort or the convenience of the average citizen. Con- 
versation turned upon such matters as the stammering 
telephone or the dawning electric light, and the usual 
conclusion was that science, like steam, was still in its 
infancy. Nowadays, it is true, a young man’s dinner or 
dance partner may still be content to discuss vitamins or 
heterodyning, but it is quite on the cards that she will 
want to know his views about Planck’s constant and the 
Schrédinger wave-mechanics, or ask him to explain why, in 
the famous formula which is supposed to go nearer than any 
other to the veritable root of the physical world, gp is not 
by any means equal to pg. Hence, no doubt, may be 
explained the gratifying announcement that Professor 
Eddington’s fascinating but difficult treatise on the nature 
of the physical universe is already in its tenth thousand— 
a sale commensurate, one supposes, with a million or so for 
a mere novel. People at large are taking an intelligent 
interest, not only in the practical achievements of science, 
but in the extremely recondite and ingenious theories which 
underlie them—in other words, in what used to be known 
as pure science, because it had no visible connection with 
what the Germans call bread-and-butter knowledge. 

It is interesting to look back a hundred and seventy 
years, and sce in what terms a man like Dr. Johnson spoke 
of the Eddingtons and Thomsons, the Einsteins and 
Rutherfords of his day. It must be remembered that 
Johnson was not merely a literary man or a scholar but 
a polyhistor, who took all knowledge for his province. It 
was still possible to aim at that in the spacious times of 
the eighteenth century, and Voltaire affected no mock- 
modesty in writing a voluminous work to expound the 
philosophy of Newton. Johnson himself took an intelli- 
gent interest in chemistry, and deigned on occasion to 
amuse the household at Streatham with a few selected 
physical experiments. It is on record that Mr. Thrale 
once intervened just in time to save the whole party from 
being blown up by too hazardous a combination. Yet to 
Johnson the very experimenters to whom we owe the 
foundations of our present knowledge of chemistry and 
physics were little more than pretentious idlers, sporting 
with inanimate nature to conceal their want of real busi- 
ness. ‘“‘ Some turn the wheel of electricity ; some sus- 
pend rings to a load-stone, and find that what they did 
yesterday they can do again to-day. Some register the 
changes of the wind, and die fully convinced that the wind 
is changeable. ‘There are men yet more profound, who 
have heard that two colourless liquors may produce a 
colour by union, and that two cold bodies will grow hot if 
they are mingled; they mingle them and produce the 
effect expected, say it is strange, and mingle them again.” 
Much as we may enjoy the malicious wit of this summary, 
we cannot blind ourselves to the dense ignorance of the 
real meaning of scientific work which it displays. Though 
we may not agree with Johnson’s own opinion that he was 
a very well-bred man, he was certainly a thorough man of 
the world, in the sense of living with ease and adaptability 
in all classes of society, and his view of scientific research 
was probably that which would be accepted by the vast 
majority of his hearers. 

Almost throughout the nineteenth century the position 
was much the same. The most accessible and on the 
whole the most truthful picture of the age is drawn by the 


great series of novelists who depicted contemporary society 
with a width and a brilliancy previously unknown. It is 
decidedly curious to think that in the whole library of 
their delightful works, from Jane Austen to George 
Meredith, there is practically no portraiture of a contem- 
porary man of science, in the modern sense of the word, 
and hardly any allusion to the progress of science in any 
respect but that of the material additions which it was 
making to the national prosperity. The “man of 
science” in St. Ronan’s Well is merely a doctor, with 
much of the quack in his composition, able to apply his 
science to any purpose, “from the boiling of an egg tothe 
giving of a lecture.” Dickens’s notion of science may be 
inferred from the advantages which were to accrue to its 
cause from Mr. Pickwick’s theory of tittlebats, and from 
the account of the “ scientific gentleman” who ran up 
against Mr. Weller’s clenched fist and deduced that it was 
an electric shock, ‘‘ which demonstration delighted all the 
Scientific Associations beyond measure, and caused him 
to be considered a light of science ever afterwards.” 
Thackeray bemoaned the fact that the children’s books of 
his youth were being replaced by such works as Conversa- 
tions on Chemistry, and looked forward to the coming of 
a dull world “ when Fancy shall be dead, and ruthless 
Science (that has no more bowels than a steam-engine) 
has killed her.”” Even George Eliot, imbued as she was 
with scientific ideas, drew no separate picture of the man 
of science, with the possible exception of Dr. Lydgate. 
Incidentally she reminds us that a boy could leave a good 
Victorian public school under the impression that his 
brains lay in little bags at his temples, and associating 
the word “‘science”’ with boxing. 

In the twentieth century, however, we have changed 
all that. Not only is the need of scientific education a 
commonplace amongst all respectable schoolmasters, but 
there is a very wide general interest in the methods and 
results, as distinct from the practical achievements of 
science. Most especially is this the case in regard to the 
physical and chemical researches, dating from R6ntgen’s 
discovery of the X-rays in 1895 and Becquerel’s first per- 
ception of radioactivity in 1896, which have so completely 
changed the nineteenth-century views as to the con- 
stitution of the material universe and the physical basis 
of life. The conception of the earth and man as the cen- 
tres of the universe, which persevered in common thought, 
in spite of Copernicus and Darwin, down to the generation 
immediately preceding our own, has now been definitely 
ousted. We all realize to-day that humanity is the 
product of an almost infinite series of lower forms of life 
—yet we are still no nearer being able to say how life 
originated and the series began in its humblest avatar. 
The mechanical hypothesis of the nineteenth century has 
vanished, and we may still look back to some act of special 
creation, no less real, though far more distant, than that 
which Archbishop Ussher calculated to have taken place 
on the 20th of July, 4004 B.c. Or we may content our- 
selves, as most men of science do, with the assurance that 
we can never know how things began, or foresee how they 
will end. Man is the centre of all things only in the sense, 
as Professor Eddington has pointed out, that he stands 
midway in size between an atom and a star ;_ he is almost 
exactly as much larger than an atom as a star is larger 
thanaman. Even the atom itelf is no longer the ultimate 
concept; it is the sphere of an incredible activity and 
energy, composed of the motion of electrons which them- 
selves are perhaps, according to the latest hypothesis, no 
more than possibilities of wave motion. It is no wonder 
that the fascination and interest of these new theories 
have commended them to the public mind. 

Some say, indeed, that science may in the near future 
come to hold the place which religion—or at least theclogy 
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—held a century or less ago. However that may be, we 
have not yet excogitated a scientific creed. Perhaps the 
only article on. which all men of science would at present 
agree is not Mr. Stead’s “ Two and two make four ’—for 
that is merely an identity —but Butler’s favourite 
aphorism, that it is not possible for anything to be 
and not be at the same time. It is not a bad rule of 
faith. Those who, losing their hold on religion, wish to 
replace it by a scientific rule of life, might further adopt the 
noble words in which Huxley, just at the dawn of the new 
era, summed up the lesson of his long experience. “Science,” 
he said, “has hitherto been a Cinderella to the two elder 
sisters, Religion and Philosophy. 

‘* But in her garret she has fairy visions out of the ken 
of the pair of shrews who are quarrelling downstairs. 
She sees the order which pervades the seeming disorder 
of the world ; the great drama of evolution, with its full 
share of pity and terror, but also with abundant goodness 
and beauty, unrolls itself before her eyes ; and she learns, 
in her heart of hearts, the lesson, that the foundation of 
morality is to have done, once and for all, with lying; to 
give up pretending to believe that for which there is no 
evidence, and repeating unintelligible propositions about 
things beyond the possibilities of knowledge . . . There 
is no alleviation for the sufferings of mankind except 
veracity of thought and of action, and the resolute facing 
of the world as it is when the garment of make-believe, 
by which pious hands have hidden its uglier features, 


se a : ; 
is trimmed off, W. E. Garrett FisHer. 


The Changing Bull-Fight 
CORRESPONDENT remarked recently in the Wan- 
chester Guardian that this age would be remembered 
in history mainly for its humanitarian impulsion. This 
bold statement finds striking confirmation in the news 
from Spain that the Dictator, General Primo de Rivera, 
has dared to interfere once more with la fiesta nacional, 
7.¢., the bull-fight. It will be recalled that in 1927, the 
Government authorized an experiment of padding the 
poor, emaciated horses which are an essential feature of 
the Spanish bull-fight, and later insisted that such 
padding should be worn by all horses brought into the 
bull-ring. Now by a Royal Decree, published on 
December 26th, the Dictator has forbidden boys and 
girls under fourteen to attend either bull-fights or boxing 
matches. You may say that this decree, like so many 
legislative or administrative enactments in Spain, will 
be tardy in its passage from paper to practice. Not so, 
however, for it is the culmination of repeated attempts 
by cultured Spaniards to whittle away some of the 
glamour of a festival which, though it be sanctified by 
tradition, and in the last analysis, religion, is definitely 
foreign to modern conceptions of civilization. El Sol, 
the best of Spanish newspapers, founded in 1917, speaks 
of it only as the so-called national festival (la llamada 
fiesta nacional). To say that humanitarian idealism 
is confined to Anglo-Saxons is not merely a dangerous 
half-truth, as indeed, the coupling of boxing with bull- 
fighting in the decree serves to remind us. It is also to 
ignore the fact that humanism itself was born in Italy. 
This is not to deny that for the great majority of 
Spaniards bull-fighting is still a cherished institution. 
To talk of it as ‘‘the national sport,” however, is merely 
misleading. The Spaniard never for one moment thinks 
of it in terms of sport, as does the uninitiated Anglo-Saxon. 
For him, it is an exhibition of artistry and human skill 
which, though in the direct descent from the gladiatorial 
display of the Romans, has a ritual and code that in the 
eyes of the Spaniards place it in an entirely different 
category. Among the writer’s friends, English men 











and women living in Spain, there are not a few who at 
first having talked about it as “a disgusting idea of 
sport,”’ since there is no equality of chances between the 
man and the animal, later are fascinated by the aesthetic 
appeal of the spectacle, and become enthusiasts, aficionados, 
no whit less keen than their Spanish friends. 

The effect of the Decree is bound to be far-reaching, 
in making more difficult the training of the future bull- 
fighters, and since this profession has a large number of 
supporters in high places, it is not surprising that when 
it was introduced into the National Consultative Assembly 
in the first place, it provoked vehement opposition. If 
only the Dictator had been prepared to overrule other 
vested interests—one thinks of the powerful indus- 
trialists in the Catalan and Basque provinces—as he has 
in this case stood up to the forces of tradition, his régime 
would be memorable indeed in the government of Spain. 

At a time when the export of horses is occupying public 
attention, and particularly that of a great many Spectator 
readers, we should like to take this opportunity of reas- 
suring our readers that English horses are not being 
used in the bull-ring. It is estimated that the expense of 
transport charges, and customs duties, of sending horses 
from England to Spain would amount to nearly £40 per 
animal. The horses which are actually used are bought 
for upwards of £3, and in no case is the price more than 
£10. With regard to the cuirasse protection (shields 
made of cotton and canvas) of which we have spoken, 
it is disputed whether such protection is really humane. 
Statistics supplied by the Spanish Federation of Societies 
for the Protection of Animals and Plants in Madrid show 
that the number of horses killed during 1928 was 1,500, 
as compared with nearly 9,000 the preceding year. Thus 
7,500 horses have been saved from an agonizing death ; 
on the other hand, as many people have not failed to 
point out, the concussion and bruising of the horses 
still used in the bull-ring in spite of the shields is some- 
thing which no lover of animals cares to think about. 
The writer recently witnessed a bull-fight in Barcelona, 
and there the shields seemed extraordinarily effective. 
One horse only was killed in the fight, an important 
fiesta, in which eight bulls were sacrificed. 

Those of us who recognize that the progress of 
humanitarian feeling, or at least its translation into 
common practice, must of necessity be slow, welcome 
what has been done to mitigate the suffering of the 
horses in the bull-ring. But let us not, though we may 
aim ultimately to suppress bull-fighting, expose ourselves 
to the charge of hypocrisy when we denounce it. For 
cant it is, of the worst kind, so long as we accept stag- 
hunting, otter-hunting, and other blood sports, as necessary 
or desirable things in our schemes of life. W. ILC. 


The “Revue des Deux Mondes” 


TYNHE Revue des Deux Mondes contains in its number 

of January Ist the speeches made in the Sorbonne 
to commemorate its recent centenary. The mere list of 
* orateurs ” shows that the review occupies not only a 
national but an international position. Among the 
speakers on the French side were members of the 
University, the Collége de France, the Academy and the 


Authors’ Society, while England, Canada, Belgium, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, Poland, Rumania, 


Spain, Sweden and the United States were represented 
either by their respective Ministers and Ambassadors 
or by University delegates. The homage was well 
deserved. France has always attached great weight 
to spreading a knowledge of her culture abroad, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that in this best of all propa- 
gandas the Revue has played a leading réle, 
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It was the existence of the English reviews, the 
Quarterly and the Edinburgh, that fired Francois Buloz, 
the “real begetter” of the Revue, with the notion of 
establishing in France a similar organ of French culture, 
to serve as a sort of mirror of the main movements, 
political, literary, social and economic, whether at home 
or abroad. The Revue was actually at a very low ebb 
when Buloz took it over and gradually transformed it 
into a serious mouthpiece of public opinion. He added 
at the same time an element of lightness in the shape 
of fiction, which was lacking in his more ponderous 
English prototypes, and later on an element of actualité 
in the shape of a fortnightly summary of current events: 

Frangois Buloz is not the only printer who has won 
a name in literature, to mention only Defoe and Péguy. 
But he will be remembered, not among writers (he wrote 
little), but among editors and publishers, like George 
Smith, who have made history. Family misfortunes 
cut short his education, but his profession of printer 
brought him into close contact with authors who early 
learned to appreciate his taste and judgment, and when, 
with little or no capital, he took over the half-derelict 
Revue, he found many of the foremost writers of the 
day willing to write for little or nothing. The first 
number contained contributions from Balzac, Dumas and 
Montalembert. 


Progress at first was slow, but Buloz maintained a 
high standard. There was no playing to the gallery. 
Gradually the circulation mounted, and a new danger 
arose—that of being bought up—a fate that has befallen 
many French papers. But Buloz stood out and by 1844 
he had made the magazine into a company. 

He early saw the importance of the romantic school 
and enlisted the services of many of its members long be- 
fore they had given the full measure of their powers—Sainte 
Beuve, the young author of Joseph Delorme, at best a half- 
fledged Cowper, de Musset, whose muse still wandered 
through the unreal precincts of a Chateau d’Espagne, 
Mérimée, when he had only Clara Gazul to his credit. 
Under the severe discipline of Buloz the first became the 
father of modern French criticism, the second the incom- 
parable poet of the Nuits and of those delicious comedies, 
whose live characters add, with a foretaste of Barrie, 
a strange realism to a background of ‘‘ make-believe,” 
while the third produced those impassive masterpieces 
in passion, Carmen and Colomba. Buloz showed the same 
clairvoyance in opening the pages of the Revue to George 
Sand, while later in 1855 he published a portion of Les 
Fleurs du Mal of Baudelaire, whose influence on modern 
French poetry has been and still is by far the greatest. 
Among his later recruits were Fustel de Coulanges, Renan 
and Taine. The Revue again has shown a large hospitality 
to the Parnassian and Symbolist schools. Nearly all 
the best writers in the Academy, as M. Bourget has pointed 
out, have written for it, and no fewer than twenty-three 
out of forty of the Presidents of the Authors’ Society 
have contributed to its columns. 

Mention has been made of the fact that at the outset 
people were willing and, indeed, eager to write for nothing 
for the Revue. One reason was that to appear in the 
Revue was a short-cut to publicity. George Sand once 
said it was necessary to shout from the housetops to get 
a hearing, and the Revue was a housetop. To-day, no 
doubt, she would have compared it to a skyscraper. 
As its finances improved, the salary list increased. . None 
the less, the Revue probably stands unique in history as a 
supreme example of literary co-operation for the love 
of literature. 


From the start Buloz aimed at making the Revue the 
magazine of the haute bourgeoisie—of that large educated 


public, larger in France than in any other country, 
that believes in the State Theatre and the French Academy 
as necessary buttresses of national:culture. These people 
took it in, and the practice has descended from father to 
son, much as. people took in the Spectator in the days 
of Hutton and many of their children continue the 
practice to-day. 

Its interest in England, which dates from the. first 
number, has been uninterrupted. Some of the finest 
French writers have contributed articles. A mere list of 
these contributions would fill several pages of the Spectator, 
No leading movement in English politics, literature or 
art has escaped attention. Statesmen from Peel down- 
wards, contemporary novelists like Dickens or Galsworthy, 
poets from Shelley to Kipling, have been always skilfully, 
and often sympathetically, vivisected: instances of 
critical excoriation are rare! Still more rarely has a 
second-class author like Rhoda Broughton received 
notice. Developments in English art have also been 
carefully followed, from the pre-Raphaelites and Ruskin 
(the subject of several articles), down to the artists of the 
present day. From time to time English economic and 
social questions have occupied a prominent place— 
among. modern instances, the General Strike and the 
discussion on the Prayer Book; and naturally, that 
hardy annual, the Channel Tunnel. 

From its earliest days the Revue has appealed and still 
appeals to those who prefer quality to output, or who 
believe in fundamental brain-work, well-balanced criti- 
cism and the maintainence of literary standards, even if 
those standards are bound to change to some extent with 
the times. All, whether French or foreigners, who hold 
that France has certain gifts of sweetness and light to 
contribute to the world’s common stock must rejoice 
with the Revue in the attainment of its present Centenary, 
representing as it does, the fine fleur of these spiritual 
values. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


Att 


[ITALIAN PAINTING AND RENAISSANCE CULTURE.] 


Tuer first appeal of the marvellous collection of pictures at 
Burlington House must, of necessity, be the. purely aesthetic 
one: the heightened consciousness of the lover of beautiful 
things faced by supreme examples of loveliness and expression. 
So much has been written and said now upon that aspect of the 
Exhibition that we may be permitted to take it for granted, 
leaving visitors to the enjoyment of the works of theirindividual 
taste and to their own adventures of the soul among master- 
pieces. At this point, therefore, it becomes permissible to 
review Italian Art from another aspect, regarding it not so 
much in its aesthetic bearing but rather as a reflection of 
certain crowded centuries of human thinking and _ living, 
centuries wherein the whole culture and way of thought of our 
own epoch was founded. During those years men’s thoughts 
moved their vortex from heaven to earth; popular literature 
was born; science was reborn; Protestantism came into 
being ; mankind discovered new continents and the world 
was first circumnavigated ; printing was invented ; Galileo 
assailed infinite space with the newly invented telescope ; and 
the secrets of the human body began to be understood. Much 
of this was, in truth, a rebirth of the mental attitude of Greece 
and of Rome before the Greek impulse waned ;_ but barbarism 
had broken itself during the dark ages and in Italy from 1200 
to 1600 the culture of the Western world was founded upon 
surer ground. 

This story of mankind’s pilgrimage from mediaevalism to 
our own scientific outlook may be read through the bright 
palimpsest of Italian Art, and that art becomes more signifi- 
cant to us as we decipher beneath it the social and mental 
history of its vital centuries. In the first picture on the walls 
at Burlington House the movement has already begun, for 
when Duccio painted the Crucifixion he painted St. Francis 
receiving the stigmata on one panel of it, and the religious 
revival led by St. Francis in the early part of the thirteenth 
century was the beginning of democratic humanism and even 
of Protestantism. It is not without significance that the first 
important changes in Italian painting were made upon the 
walls of the basilicas ‘at Assisi erected immediately: after the 
death and canonization of the saint. To the decorating of 
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these churches the artists of Siena, of Florence and of Rome 
were called. The stories of the saint had already been offi- 
cialized in the Life written by St. Bonaventura in 1260, and 
it was these incidents from practically contemporary life 
which the artists were to. put upon the walls. It proved.a great 
step in taking art from the presentation of divine or semi- 
divine persons of Scripture legend to the representation of 
events belonging to Italy of their own century. The artists 
had no traditional treatment to conform to, and the humaniz- 
ing tendency already in the air had full scope. Nor can we 
underestimate the results of the coming together of the 
Siennese and Florentines with the Romans, who, in the school 
of Cavallini, had developed their art from manuscript illu- 
minations and were already on the high road of narrative 
painting. Giotto summed up in his own wonderful achieve- 
ment all these tendencies; and if Frorentine art marked 
time for a hundred years at the point to which he took it, the 
reason was that he had led it forward so far. 


For a time Siena and Florence were rivals in art as in war. 
Siena was moved by two incentives : one, her devotion to the 
Virgin to Whom the city was consecrated; the other, her 
civic pride. Her art reflects both, and perhaps no picture in 
the world is more important than that Allegory of Good 
Government which Lorenzetti painted on the wall of her 
Palace, for he hit upon the gracious idea of going to the 
window and painting an idealized picture of the busy life he 
saw from it. Here, then, was a definitely secular painting 
and a drawing from life. Meantime Simone Martini, the aris- 
tocrat of Siennese painting, went to Avignon, where he came 
into touch with Petrarch, painted Laura, and linked Italian 
art with the Troubadour culture of Provence. 


Alongside the humanizing of religion initiated by the 
teaching of St. Francis, was the rationalizing and intellectualiz- 
ing influence of his contemporary St. Dominic. Abelard in the 
eleventh century had pioneered the idea of a reasoned faith ; 
St. Dominic may be said to have canonized it. The two ten- 
dencies—one towards a democracy of religious feeling. the 
other towards a democracy of religious thinking—increased 
in power during the whole of the period of the greatest Italian 
art; and since that art, in subject matter at least, is funda- 
mentally religious, our understanding of it must take cog- 
nizance of this dual movement of Renaissance thought. 


Actually these tendencies were themselves but part of the 
whole drift of men’s minds towards the realization of life at 
its fullest here upon earth. With increased security, increasing 
wealth more widely diffused, mankind ceased to look for 
heavenly bliss as compensation for earthly misery, and found a 
busy life on this earth good enough in itself. The literary men 
expressed the change. Cavalcanti and the whole circle around 
Dante wrote in the common tongue and dealt with human as 
well as with Divine love; Boccaccio became an immediate 
success as a teller of stories ; and the painters were not slow 
to echo these interests of their fellow-creators. In Gallery IT. 
at Burlington House we are keenly aware of the change. Our 
feet are firmly on the earth under the blue sky ; whatever the 
storics claim as subject matter they portray contemporary 
people; portrait painting itself has begun and landscape 
lurks in the backgrounds. Painting has come to earth. 
Pesellino actually paints a picture showing the story of Griselda 
from the Decameron ; and when he gives us the Triumph of 
David it is really a Florentine pageant in honour of a wedding 
in his patron’s family. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century this change in men- 
tality was complete. It evoked and in turn was stimulated 
by the research into antiquity which sent men excavating for 
old marbles, and which stirred the minds of such men as Pico 
della Mirandola to seek for an absolute reconciliation between 
Christian and Pagan thought. In the work of almost every 
artist we can mark the duality. Pollaiuolo paints classic or 
Christian myth, the Madonna or the great ladies of his day, 
St. Sebastian or the Platonic Virtues: all is one so long as he 
has the chance to depict anatomy. Gozzoli shows the gay life 
of the time and calls it Scripture names. So, indeed, does 
Ghirlandajo and many another. Uccello makes any subject 
the excuse for an experiment in perspective. Botticelli, the 
most subtle and essentially modern mind of his time, hovers 
between Christian and Pagan mysticism. Behind it all may 
be discerned the luxurious, half-pagan court of the Medici, 
with its preoccupation with the new learning. 


At the end of the century the figure of Savonarola, preaching 
his doctrine of Puritanism, passes across this world of art, con- 
demning its worldliness, inducing the painters to sacrifice their 
secular works in that bonfire of vanities which he lit in Florence 
in 1497. There is something of a return to spiritual life even in 
Florence, whilst throughout the country districts of the 
Umbrian region the less sophisticated people had never been 
led so far astray. But it was only a temporary halt; the 
power of the world was everywhere too strong. In the North 
the classic culture moved unswervingly forward. The Court 
of the Gonzagas at Mantua and that of the Este family at 
Ferrara were centres of the new learning. In all this region 
painting echoed the influence of Squarcione, that great col- 











lector of classic sculpture, and of his pupil Mantegna, in 
its technical concern for strong sculpturesque light and shade 
and for the utmost logic of perspective. It was the scientific 
mind of the time applied to art. Milan welcoming Leonardo 
became completely subject to his scientific theories ; Rome 
turned the Umbrian simplicity of Raphael to subserve her 
highly sophisticated humanism. Michelangelo alone raised 
art itself to a point where it became spiritual by its own sub- 
— but his means was the beauty and glory of the human 
ody. 


_ Venice entering late into this art was already so entirely 
given over to a prosperous materialism that the old mysticism 
had no place beside her unalloyed joy of life. It was a world 
of patricians. It is interesting to note that The Last Supper 
as a refectory painting gives place to the Feast at Cana; for 
our Venetian gentry did not wish to have sadness and the 
shadow of tragedy at their meals, and preferred scenes where 
everyone could be shown resplendent in silk and velvet. 
Giorgione’s wistful poetry, Titian’s splendour and lusty life, 
Veronese’s magnificence, all alike were the echo of a society 
which had a philosophy as materialistic as our own. 


One more influence of profound importance came into 
Italian painting. The Society of Jesus came into being in 
1537 as a counterblast to the triumphant Reformation, and 
conquered Europe with its plan for skilful proselytizing. All 
forces were to be pressed into service and art was not the least 
of these. This phase of the story belongs rather to Spanish art 
than to Italian; but Tintoretto at Venice and after him the 
painters of Naples and of Bologna used their work with the 
definite psychological purpose of moving men’s minds back to 
religion by pity, terror and the lure of glory. It was one of the 
elements which made for theatricalism. Allied to it was the 
reaction against the grand manner which sent the painters to 
the lowest types for their models. It was the logical outcome of 
the popular tendency, and in the welter of forced manner, 
ideas, and subject matter the great days of Italian art passed 
away. 

During the passage of those four hundred years the currents 
of human thought had changed their direction from spirituality 
to materialism, from religion to science, from faith to reason, 
from the hoped-for heavens to the familiar things of earth 
with man in physical and mental dominion; arid in any 
succession of Italian masterpieces such as those we are now 
privileged to see at Burlington House we can clearly trace this 
movement of the mind of the race. 

Horace Supp. 


The Cinema 


[“ ArLantic”” at THE ALHAMBRA.] 


Mucu more has been attempted and much more has been 
achieved in Atlantic, British International Pictures Limited, 
than in any British talkie so far made. Mr. E. A. Dupont, 
the director, with his admirable cast, which includes many 
eminent film and stage actors, has created as near an illusion 
of reality as could be endured. 


The theme is terrific: the striking of an iceberg by the 
liner Allantic. We watch the ordinary activities of a handful 
of ordinary first-class passengers, a newly-married couple, 
an author, who ‘*‘ makes fun of everything everyone else 
thinks beautiful,’ a middle-aged woman and her daughter, 
her philandering father, a young man, appropriately named 
** Dandy.” We see glimpses of the life led by the other 
inmates of the Atlantic: the Captain on his bridge giving 
orders to the second officer, the stokers, carrying on their 
odious task; we see a magnificent shot of the ship’s side 
cutting through the ocean, and another of the funnels sil- 
houetted against the cloudy sky. All these people—or, 
rather, the passengers—are frivolling through life, when the 
three bells signal is sounded: an iceberg has been sighted. 
A moment later, a crash, and the ship’sside has struck the ice- 
berg. Atthe first the gravity of the situation is only realized 
by the ship’s company, but when the order is given for all 
women to put on their lifebelts and come on deck, the joke 
of the iceberg rather loses its humour, and when the second 
officer confides in the novelist that the ship will sink in three 
hours, and that only the women who can be taken away in 
the lifeboats will survive, the terror in the situation increases. 
The most moving moment is perhaps when the ship’s band 
breaks into a bagpipe tune in order to prevent panic. When 
all the women have been taken away, the Captain gives the 
order of ‘‘ Each man for himself”; free drinks are served, 
rich men empty their pockets of their notes, the first-class 
saloon is filled with men of all classes facing death as best 
they can. And so the minutes pass away until the end 


comes, and dawn breaks over a deserted sea. 


As the crisis of the disaster reached its height, so one would 
imagine the action at least of the ship’s company would 
have speeded up. But no, even the second officer did not 
bestir himself in carrying out his duty. 


Throughout this 
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film, the action is far too slow, again and again one’s emotional 
sequence is held back and broken because the actors will 
not get on with their job quickly enough. But the acting 
is on a high level. Donald Calthrop is particularly good as 
the novelist’s valet, who never “ forgot himself’? until the 
end. Franklin Dyail, as the novelist, played an interesting 
part admirably, and Miss Joan Barry looked charming. 

Ailantic is a film well worth seeing: a most moving 
experience. 

CELIA Srspson. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM TURKEY. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sirn,—The words, *“‘ The Progress of Turkey,’ though they 
look very well as a newspaper heading, are far from convincing 
to those who know the country, for it is not possible to be 
conversant with present conditions in Turkey without being 
forced to the conclusion that very little real progress has yet 
been made. 


Let us be quite fair and give credit where it is due, for there 
is no doubt that the past few years in Turkey have been full 
of great changes. These have largely been brought about by 
the organizing ability and force of character of one man, who, 
like his contemporary Dictators, is an idealist with no thought 
of personal aggrandisement—a man with a keen desire to 
see his country taking her place as an equal of Western 
European nations. 

Yet Turkey to-day presents a curious medley of progress, 
stagnation and retrogression; and as we glance at each of 
these phases of her present-day life, let us not forget that she 
is still in the making, and that while she is perfecting her 
progressive legislation, there is also time to overcome her 
defects. 


Much has been written about the most wonderful of all the 
recent reforms, the new alphabet. This bold step will help to 
make her better understood by attracting foreign students to 
her beautiful and musical tongue. The old Arabic writing, 
remarkable as it was, has too long been a bar to expansion. 
With this reform came compulsory education, but it is still 
true that there are thousands of children of school age among 
the poorer classes who have never yet been inside a school. 


The foundation of the new capital city at Angora is another 
master-stroke of longsightedness, and although it is as yet 
only partly built, it is decidedly a central and strategical 
position for the future. 


The main roads are being taken in hand, and many of them 
in the interior are really good ; but the heavy traffic, espe- 
cially overloaded motor lorries and narrow-tyred carts, makes 
it very difficult to construct really durable roads leading out 
of the cities, and it will be long before perfection is attained. 


Whether the freedom accorded to women can be described 
as progress is a debatable point, and so far it bas affected only 
the upper and middle classes, the city and country poor re- 
maining much as they were. Certainly it adds to the possi- 
bilities of social intercourse between Turks and Europeans, 
but it is not apparent that much benefit has so far resulted 
from it. 


The Army has been brought to a state of efficiency, though 
the rank and file are still ill-clad and worse shod, if indeed 
better fed than before. The Air Force is competent and 
daring if not numerous. The Navy is small and not very 
effective, though probably it is regarded as sufficient for the 
needs of the country. Vast sums of money have been spent 
in bringing the armed forces up to date ; in fact, they are the 
nation’s spoilt darlings. 

So much for some of the progressive reforms ; but there is 
also considerable stagnation. This is found chiefly among 
the peasants and poor town dwellers who are incurably con- 
servative, and do not appear to have brains enough to see the 
benefit to themselves of the many improvements that have 
been attempted. The women are the hardest to convince, and 
the law abolishing the veil is practically a dead letter as far as 
the lower orders are concerned. They have no ambition, and 
apparently no desire to be in any way different from their 
ancestors. With bread and olives to eat and a roof of some 
sort to cover them they are content. 


The retention of Friday as the weekly holiday is another 
instance of this stagnation, at any rate in the cities, for it has 
the effect of strangling or at least of seriously interfering with 
trade. There are, however, indications that this bar to pro- 
gress will very shortly cease to exist if the proposals now before 
the National Assembly go through. 

Finally it has to be recognized that there has been a large 
measure of retrogression in Turkey. In place of the old abso- 
lutism of the Sultans, bad enough it is true, there has arisen 


bureaucracy in its worst forms, with concomitant arrogance 
and graft. It is a sad fact that a Turk in office is frequently a 
good man spoilt. He is puffed up with his own importance, 
and uses what is often but a brief term of authority in a 
manner which disgusts and offends those who have any 
dealings with him. 

Even those in high positions seem incapable of realizing 
what great benefits can accrue to the country through foreign 
business, and all kinds of vexatious and quite needless diffi- 
culties are put in the way of foreign merchants in matters of 
customs, shipping and trade generally. Under the Sultans 
trade with countries outside the Ottoman Empire was at 
least tolerated and even encouraged ; but to-day it seems to 
be the last thing wanted, because the Turk imagines he can 
produce almost anything unaided—a fallacy that is going to 
cost him very dear. The result is that money is scarce, the 
great ports of yesterday are great no longer, poverty and 
starvation are rampant and brigandage is common. 

Taxation is very heavy and increasing, and sometimes 
peasants will confess that in spite of ill-usage and extortion 
under the Sultans they were better off then. It is still im- 
possible to get anything done without “ bakshish.” A bribe 
will often open a door otherwise tightly closed or allow a law 
to be evaded. 

The abolition of religion as a national institution is generally 
regarded as another backward move. It is true that mis- 
sionaries are now forbidden, but the trend of thought in 
modern Turkey is almost agnostic, and, to those who know a 
little about it, a devout Mohammedan is far preferable to deal 
with than the unbalanced and ill-informed person who knows 
little and cares less about Islamic tradition, and so has no 
faith either to guide himself or to justify any measure of 
confidence in him. 

The real danger to Turkey to-day is pride before there is 
enough to be proud of. The abolition of the fez and compul- 
sory wearing of European headgear has not, so far, made any 
noticeable difference to the brain under the hat. One regrets, 
too, the loss of the old-time picturesqueness, but that is a 
small matter. 

But we must not judge too hardly a country in the throes 
of new birth, and in spite of much that is to be deplored, there 
is evidence of a real desire for progress and reform, not only 
in the Legislative Assembly, but among all who are capable 
of large thinking, whether gentle or simple.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your CORRESPONDENT IN TURKEY, 


The Glance Backward 


The dying beauty and the proud ascension ! 
Hark ! Hark! What human story changes 

In the far air of spirit, gathers cloudwise 

And drops in rain of sound, sound purposeful, 
Shapely, by the will of craft fashioned 

At its outpouring into forms of memory, 

Ancient and long-known forms of innocence, 
Music some mother-voice once crooned, when, cradled 
At breast, we looked up to the wing-filled heaven 
And saw the bearded God pass staff in hand, 
Brooding, wise, paternal, friend of childhood ; 
Pass by the weeping mother, while she hugged us 
Deep to her breast ? 


The music fades, rises, 
Thin as light, and piercing-quiet as morning, 
With the retreating stars in anguish of eclipse, 
Keener and fiercer as they pulse, extinguished 
By day, sunrise, manhood, toil and din of traffic, 
And the deathward swoon of the protective bosom 
Leaving the hungry mouth adult and eager 
To noontide sustenance of dust ! 

Oh music ! 
Stream of paradisal milk, sustaining 
The night of time, the garden-birth of mankind, 
We hunger, we thirst, we are motherless, being rivals 
Of God ; Prometheans, demons, something more than 
mortal, 

Surrendering the breast for prophecy, 
Burying our mother and our little selves 
Beneath our pride and childhood’s fallen foliage. 
We have set out upon the noon of triumph, 
But in our dust that banished music tortures, 
Mocks our male mouths that bleed with broken words. 


RIcHARD CHURCH. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


Tur DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

The optimism which the Hoover-MacDonald meetings 
have engendered on the subject of Disarmament was sustained 
by the United States conversations with the Japanese 
Delegation, but gave way to extreme gloom with the publi- 
cation of the French Note. The most recent advices have, 
however, encouraged the Administration to regard the note 
as just such a frank statement of a purely national case 
as presumably each power would make at the outset. With 
such statements made clearly and frankly it is believed that 
the Conference will settle down to its purpose, which is to 
adjust purely national views, by means of discussion and 
compromise, to a larger international understanding. It is 
not believed that the French will go to London with closed 
minds. Certainly the American Delegation will not do so. 
It goes to confer and negotiate. It will be in constant touch 
with President Hoover and with national opinion, and with 
every possible avenue to agreement. A deep impression 
has been made. by General Smuts’ statement that the 
inevitable result of the London meeting will be either a 
reduction or an increase of armaments. American opinion 
is strong that the latter result is inconceivable. A significant 
possibility—a treaty to supplement the Kellogg Pact by 
providing machinery for consultation between the signatories, 


—is being considered by the American Administration. 
* bad * * 


GENERAL Smuts’ VIsIT. 

The presence here of General Smuts and his participation 
in the numerous celebrations of the tenth anniversary of the 
League of Nations have given a distinct impetus to discussions 
of the League as well as the World Court. General Smuts 
is the last of the great Allied War figures to visit the United 
States. Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Foch, and now General 
Smuts have come. No one of these, however, has appealed 
to the American temperament quite so much as Smuts. His 
romantic career and outstanding personality appeal to 
American mentality to an unusual degree. Speaking at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday afternoon, before 
an immense throng of intelligentsia, and heard over the 
radio through sixty broadcasting stations not merely in this 
country but in Europe and Africa, he made a deep impression. 
Dressed simply in a lounge suit, he spoke for forty minutes 
without an oratorical flourish. His style and approach are 
more like those of Woodrow Wilson than anything we have 


had. The influence of his visit will be far reaching. 
2 * * * 


Tur MINISTER TO CIN. 

The departure this week of Mr. Nelson Johnson to take up 
his duties as the new American Minister to China should mean 
the beginning of a new chapter in American-Chinese relations. 
Mr. Johnson is a “‘ career man,” but not in any sense a con- 
ventional type of diplomat. He was not even educated at a 
university. He is distinctly human and brings to his work a 
creative attitude of mind. His long residence in China, 
together with his knowledge of the native language, give him 
an unusual insight into the character of the Chinese people. 
Among other friendly intentions, Mr. Johnson proposes to 
live as much as possible at Nanking instead of Peking, to be 
in the closest possible touch with the Chinese Nationalist 
Government. His whole attitude of mind is liberal, and it 
can be assumed that he will approach his work not merely 
with sympathy towards the Chinese but also with a perfect 
understanding of the importance of co-operating fully with 
the representatives, particularly of Great Britain, in efforts 
to solve the delicate diplomatic problems which must be faced 
during the coming year. 

* * * * 
CoLLece ATHLETICS. 

The abuses to which the Carnegie Foundation Report on 
American College Athletics called attention have now been 
brought into the sphere of practical action as a result of the 
very radical declaration by President Lowell of Harvard. 
Attacking the tendency of college alumni to over-emphasize 
the spectacular in intercollegiate athletics, to the detriment of 
physical training for the whole body of students, President 
Lowell expresses his belief that America is obsessed with the 





Roman idea of sports as a spectacle instead of the Greek 
principle of athletics as recreation and pleasure for its own 
sake. His suggestion that Harvard’s intercollegiate athletic 
contests should be reduced to a single match in each major 
sport, and that more attention be given to intramural athletics 
from which the whole student body, instead of a few selected 
players and tens of thousands of spectators, benefit has 
already caused amazement’ among college athletes and 
directors. Doubtless the suggestion, which has been made 
repeatedly before, but never with such conspicuous authority, 
will evoke a chorus of vigorous and superficial criticism, but 
unquestionably it will appeal tothesound sense of the majority 
of thoughtful people of this country and contribute toward 


the inevitable reform. 
x * x * 


A ‘“ Sarety Scoot.” 

Minneapolis has introduced a new method, which may 
be adopted by other American cities, for dealing with the 
reckless motorist. Certain offenders brought before the 
local Traffic Court are now offered the choice between 
imprisonment or a heavy fine and a course of instruction 
in a ‘safety school” established under the supervision of 
the Court. Experience has shown that the majority of 
offenders brought before the Court are young and that most 
of the offences are due to incompetent driving, failure to 
keep cars in safe running order and ignorance of safety rules 
and traffic laws. Instruction appeared to promise more 
fruitful results in preventing further accidents than punish- 
ment by fine or imprisonment. Consequently the safety 
school was instituted, in co-operation with the local automobile 
club and an industrial institute,and the Court was empowered, 
within its discretion, to give offenders an opportunity to 
attend it. The initial course of instruction takes five weeks 
to complete, lectures and practical demonstrations being given 
at intervals. Traffic court fines are suspended while students 
are under instruction, but failure to attend regularly brings 
imposition of the fine or confinement to the city workhouse, 
to which, also, second offenders are committed. At the 
workhouse, instruction is compulsory. At the end of their 
course of instruction, whether voluntary or otherwise, students 
are required to pass suitable tests. Some five hundred drivers, 
men and women, have gone through the courses so far. The 
system is reported to be producing excellent practical results. 


: * * of a 
Tue Crow. 


The crow, regarded with intense dislike by most American 
farmers and sportsmen as a destroyer of both crops and 
game birds, at last finds a champion, and that in high govern- 
mental places. The advocacy, by organizations which 
speak for the farmers and sportsmen, of a war of extermination 
against the crows, has brought a prompt and reasoned defence 
of the birds from the Federal Bureau of Biological Survey. 
The Bureau is not prepared to argue that the character of 
the crow is without stain nor that the dislike in which it is 
held is altogether unjustified. It is not denied that crows 
do destroy crops and game, but much of the damage, the 
Bureau contends, is preventable. Moreover, it is urged, 
the crow is also a potent destroyer of injurious insects, 
crustaceans, rodents, and carrion, and performs invaluable 
service in dispersing seeds of beneficial plants. Thus, on 
balance, the crow is not an enemy but a friend of man. 

* * * * 


Tuer Prorits OF BROADCASTING. > 

Radio broadcasting in the United States which began 
nine years ago and is, of course, conducted on a commercial 
basis, has not proved a profitable business hitherto. That 
it begins to be so, however, is indicated by analysis of returns 
received from three hundred and forty of the six hundred 
odd stations in the country and tabulated by an official of 
the Radio Commission in a report to the Senate. This shows 
that nedrly half of the reporting stations have begun to realize 
a credit balance. The chief source of revenue is from adver- 
tisers who ‘ sponsor’ programmes, and the report shows 
that the total time paid for in this way is equal to approxi- 
mately one-third of the whole broadcasting time. 


New York, Wednesday, January 8th. Ivy LEE. 
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Country Life 


ENGLAND VERSUS NEW ZEALAND. 


An account reaches me from New Zealand (to which 
Lord Bledisloe, our chief agricultural spokesman, emigrates 
as Governor-General) of a young settler who has just bought 
a farm of some two hundred acres in the North Island. The 
land has cost him just over £36 an acre; and he regards the 
price as moderate. It is unfenced internally and partly 
unfenced externally. It has no house. The production of 
the farm will in part be marketed twelve thousand miles 
away. Contrast with this a recent experience in England, 
one of many. A small farm, of fairly good soil, equipped 
with a house, situated within thirty miles of London, failed 
to fetch £27 an acre. To give a previously quoted example, 
an estate within sixty miles of London, containing farm 
houses, and cottages, accommodating a population of about 
one hundred and thirty persons, good farm buildings and 
roughly two thousand acres of land, is valued at £6,000 or 
less—a smaller sum than the two hundred acres of unfenced 
land in New Zealand. Can it really be true that land close 
to London is worth less than a tenth—a good deal less if the 
houses be reckoned—of the price of land in New Zealand ? 

* * * * 

When all is said in favour of the climate and soil of New 
Zealand, and its smaller burden of taxes, I cannot believe 
that this degree of superiority is inherently justified. 
Consider the case—to quote another instance—of the Welwyn 
garden city. The land for its site, including attractive woods 
and some houses, was bought at public auction for very 
little more than the New Zealand farm. Below the ground 
were excellent sand, and water, superexcellent gravel, which 
is a very valuable mineral, and good brick clay. The property 
bounded by the Great North Road, and cut by the Great 
Northern Railway, with another single line, giving direct 
access to London, distant twenty-two miles. Can anyone for 
a moment believe that such utter collapse of value in land 
is anything more than a temporary accident ? And values 
are often even lower than such examples suggest. Thousands 
of acres—not least near London-—are virtually unsaleable 
and rents as low as 8s. 6d. an acre on goodish land, and 
even 4s. on thinner soils. 

* * % * 

To discover what is the cause and what the cure of such 
a condition would appear to be one of the most stringent 
of national obligations. Perhaps Lord Bledisloe will explain 
the contrast when he has had sufficient experience of our 
antipodes, the land that is most widely removed in distance 
and the nearest in affection? He has spent a great part of 
his life and energies in studying such questions, and has 
himself made practical experiments, suggested in the first 
case by experience in Denmark. Now within the next few 
months a joint enquiry among all classes is to be held by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and the National Farmers’ Union, 
who will take part in that symposium (which is to be held 
in private), have already through their new President hinted 
that their solution is that arable land shall be subsidised, 
as quite certainly will not be done. Neighbouring countries, 
especially Denmark and Sweden, where the climate and soil 
are distinctly inferior to ours, do well. Land has increased 
in price, owing largely to the value of exports to England. 
It is no good whatever blinking the fact that they can do that 
because their methods are better. They have changed with 
changing conditions, and we have not. The social differences 
are as distinct, as the economic and technical ; and the chief 
is that a very minute part of the work is done by those whom we 
call agricultural labourers. I have been in a number of 
Danish villages where no single householder knows a labourer 
as such. They were all farmers. 

cg a sit * 

This question of the value of land is not, of course, identical 
with the success of farming, though the two are inseparably 
bound together. What is most curious in England is the 
apparent contempt for houses. I know of two fen farms that 
were sold, and sold well, some years ago. There was little 
to choose between them in respect of soil or position; but 
one had a good farm house and the other was quite innocent 


of buildings. They sold for identical sums: £50 an acre 
in each case. And there are greater curiosities. I know of 
cases where a complete farm with house and outbuildings 
have been valued at about the price which the house alone 
fetched when sold separately with a tiny portion of land. 
The result is that over large areas—notably in Berkshire and 
in all the counties within easy reach of London—the farms 
are being robbed of their homesteads ; and are now left as 
houseless as the New Zealand farm. The outbuildings have 
been scrapped and the revival of the land as a farm is per- 
manently prevented by the price of re-equipment. The 
movement has been so extensive and rapid that the con- 
version of farm houses into mere dwelling-houses has become 
a recognized profession. It would probably better pay a 
seeker for a country house to buy a farm with the house 
thrown in than a farm house with the land thrown out. 
* * * * 

Some years ago a county paper offered to publish without 
charge any advertisement for land to be sold below a certain 
price. The exact figure I forget. I believe that if such an 
offer were made to-day the paper would be overwhelmed with 
offers of land at under £10 an acre, and down to £3 
or £4. Such a price makes the mouth water of many 
rather poor people who desire a country home and nurse the 
love of land that is inherent in most of us. The trouble is that 
they would not find among the offers any small, snug or 
convenient patch. The offers would be of wide acres on 
Midland clays or chalk slopes or mountain wastes. 

* * * * 
A Cock YEAR. 

Last week I put a query about the astonishing excess of 
cock-birds among pheasants this season. It is curious that my 
own experience seems to square exactly with the writer of a 
letter to the Field, who wrote before my paragraph appeared, 
and whose letter is dated from a different district of England. 
He states the same fact and puts the same question. It would 
be interesting if a mass of evidence could be collected from 
different districts and collated. A not unimportant secret in 
the determination of sex may be involved. It is sometimes 
alleged that at seasons when breeding is very profuse the cock 
tends to be in excess. But this year our game birds are 
abnormally numerous, not because the broods were bigger, 
but because a greater proportion of the young survived. The 
difficulty of distinguishing the cock from the hen makes it 
practically impossible to test the question whether a like 
predominance is found among partridges, whose numbers are 
altogether beyond precedent in the southern counties. 

* * % * 

The extreme number of cocks is the more curious among 
pheasants as the bird, unlike that most faithful of birds, the 
partridge, is polygamous. How has it come about that every 
year cocks are in excess of nature’s requirements ; and much 
in excess ? On every well regulated covert they are regarded 
as a sort of vermin; and shot down remorselessly towards 
the end of the season. Though as a rule more hens than 
cocks are shot earlier in the season there seems to be a normal 
excess of cocks which are not only useless but a hindrance to 


breeding. 
i * * * 


PREMATURE SPRING. 

Premature signs of spring have been very many among 
animals as among plants ; and one of them is to be commended 
to the attention of sportsmen. Partridges were pairing on 
December 29th. The pairs were numerous on January 38rd, 
and singularly tame. It would have been possible on that 
day, which was singularly springlike, to shoot a fair number 
by the simple means of walking them up. To shoot paired 
birds is a sin against Nature. Good sportsmen are careful to 
regard their sanctity ; but a good many pairs are shot by 
young sportsmen who take their last opportunities before the 
claims of education end their season prematurely. In an 
open January great care should be taken ; and, indeed, every 
sportsman should anticipate the legal close season, which 
might well be legally advanced by ten days to a fortnight in 
regard to partridges. 

W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


VERSE IN THE THEATRE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—I had postponed answering Mr. Bottomley’s Ictter, 
which appeared in your issue of December 7th, in the hope 
that there might be further expressions of opinion from 
correspondents interested in the matter. I can now con- 
veniently reply to Mr. Bottomley’s observations, and at 
the same time to those of Mr. Terence Gray contained in 
your issue of December 28th. In my article I expressed my 
deep admiration for Mr. Bottomley’s gifts as a poet as hand- 
somely as I could. I also paid tribute to the high intentions 
of his efforts in the theatre. while questioning their efficacy 
in.some respects. In return he has been good enough to say 
handsome things about me. So that we may leave it at that, 
and fight as friends. 

In the first place, it is no use telling me that what may 
have been a poor performance at the Rudolf Steiner Hall 
was a fine one at Oxford. I am too old a hand at the game 
not to be able to recognize at a glance what effect a difficult 
environment may be having upon a company of players. 
If Mr. Hobbs goes in on a village wicket, he may be got out 
for a duck by a tenth-rate bowler, but he will handle his 
bat like a cricketer. 

And then, what is this about poetry being a “ stylistic 
form of speech”? Certainly it is, but then so is the prose 
of Shaw and Galsworthy and Granville Barker, or, indeed, 
of any dramatist you choose to name. There is a difference 
in virtue between the style of one dramatist and another, 
but the word “ actualistic ’ does not help us to define it. 
Some plays are beautifully written, others deplorably, but 
even the worst of them are not “ actualistic ”’ in the sense 
of being an actual representation of the speech used by 
people in the haphazard of daily lifes. Every drama employs 
a eonventionalized speech, but, allowing’ that there may be 
a world of difference between the use of it by a great poet 
and the use of it by a hack: playwright, the difference in 
this respect remains one of:degree and not of kind. - And 
when against our great poet we set not a hack playwright 
but a master of prose, Mr. Bottomley’s distinction becomes 
meaningless. Did Congreve use a stylized speech ? 

Mr. Bottomley, in his own words, asserts that he and 
his collaborators in the theatre desire to base themselves 
upon poetry. That I believe to be a misguided intention. 
Tine only proper foundations for work in: the theatre are 
good drama and good acting. At any time when poetry can 
successfully collaborate with these we may look for a golden 
age in the theatre. But when poetry in the theatre tries 
to usurp their authority it is heading for trouble. 

Mr. Bottomley further tells me that I have compromised 
with this theatre of “‘ actualism.” I have no defence to 
offer,as I think none necessary, but a word here, too, must 
be said. I long ago came to the conclusion, and made no 
secret of it, that the one place in the world where the artist 
cannot with any wit or wisdom be doctrinaire is the theatre. 
Ifa man is really determined to be a dramatist, he is foolhardy 
not to follow the example of all the great dramatists in 
history, in accepting the conditions of the theatre as he 
finds them and turning them to his purpose. Every great 
dramatist has also shown that in this there need be no sort 
of servility. The intelligent dramatist working in the theatre 
will put fresh life and his own understanding into the tradition 
that he uses. There are twenty European and American 
dramatists since Ibsen, who have done this in our modern 
theatre, to the infinite advantage of twentieth century drama. 
To charge them with compromise simply won’t do. 

If a writer, a poet, on approaching the theatre finds there 
nothing that he likes he can decline to have anything to 
do with it. But in doing so he denies himself the use of an 
instrument through which alone he can hope to make any 
impression as a dramatist. He may properly decide, as 
many of the greatest poets have done, that to be a dramatist 
on those terms is not worth his while. But, as I say, if he 
proposes to become a dramatist in defiance of those terms 
he will find himself beating his wings in a void. 

And everyone experienced in the theatre must know 
that in all conscience these terms are elastic enough. I do 


not know but that even to-day in our modern conditions 
they might include poetry or, to speak more plainly, let 
us say verse, for that is what in this matter it comes to. 
But the terms do explicity stipulate first of all for competent 
drama and competent acting. With these alone the result 
may be second-rate, but without them the result in the 
theatre must be futility. Granted these conditions, there 
is hardly any kind of production that in our contemporary 
theatre is not possible in the ordinary way of business. A 
great play might for various reasons fail upon the West End 
stage, but it would not fail because it was a great play, nor 
has any great play ever been written in a mood of contempt 
for the theatre of its own generation. Many, though by 
no means the majority, have been written in revolt, but 
they have not been written in sulks. If Mr. Bottomley and 
his friends would really come to grips with the theatre of 
their own time, they need have no fear that they would 
do work which, granted those foundations, proved to be 
too good for it. Nor would they find that the skill, the 
fundamental dramatic sense, and the immense discipline 
which have gone to the making of the Russian Ballet would 
be found wanting even if it were applied to the drama of 
Mr. Bottomley’s desire. 

Mr. Terence Gray, I note, also has his actualistic fancies, 
and he adds to them others of a two-dimensional, three- 
dimensional, and illusionistic nature. I do not wish to be 
discourteous to a man who has worked so sincerely for his 
ideals as Mr. Gray, and especially to one who is so kind as 
to regret my own apostasy, but this sort of thing, and there 
is a great deal of it in modern writing about the theatre, 
reads to me as nothing but jargon. Mr. Gray’s purpose in 
the theatre is exactly mine, and exactly that of any other worker 
who has some conscience in what he does. We have both 
lived in some familiarity with the standard set by the great 
art of the world, and we both of us know that a drama which 
can survive any contact with ‘those standards is a work 
created by the dramatist for the’ purpose of expressing: his 
own vision or passion or observation,’ or all of these. . And 
surely the purpose of both of us in the theatre must be to 
give that purpose the most adequate fulfilment within our 
power. We may differ as to the best way of doing this, 
but surely not as to our aim. I suspect that in detail I 
should attach less importance than Mr. Gray to certain 
aspects of production, and more to others, but I am, for 
example, in full sympathy with his views as to the influence 
of building construction upon dramatic technique. It is a 
doctrine that I have preached for years, and one which I 
examined rather carefully in practice during the time when 
I was a daily worker in the theatre. But what kind of right 
has Mr. Gray, in his preoccupation with certain legitimate 
interests, to say that what he calls the neo-Georgian theatre, 
comprising, I take it, the dramatists from Mr. Shaw to Mr. 
Sherriff, is ‘‘ decadent,” is not art but just entertainment, 
and that it belongs to “‘ the massed forces of trade, tradition 
and officialdom ” that stand inertly in the way of progress ? 

Finally, Mr. Gray wants “a stage three parts surrounded 
by spectators and having no apparatus of illusionism,” while 
I still believe, he says, “in the theatre of unobtainable 
illusion.” Why unobtainable? I have been a_ constant 
theatre-gocr for nearly thirty years, and unless Mr. Gray 
has some meaning for the word which is not revealed to me, 
illusion has happily been my common experience.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JouN DRINKWATER. 

Pepys House, Brampton, Huntingdon. 


“A NEW OUTLOOK ON INDIA” 
[To the Editor of the SrecTATOR.] 
Srr,—Your two excellent articles of December 28th and 
January 4th give authoritative expression to views of the 
Indian situation which are likely to gain ground in the near 
future among all those who desire a just settlement of the 
greatest problem now confronting the Empire. But while 
in the former article you rightly draw attention to the impor- 
tance of the influence which our good friends the Indian 
Princes and their States are ready to exercise, in bridging 
over possible misunderstandings between ourselves and 
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the politically-minded classes of their fellow-countrymen 
in British India, you have not, in your second article, referred 
to the attitude taken up by the Indian Princes towards 
the policy of independence. 

Very nearly a year ago the Indian Princes foresaw that 
the cry for independence was likely to be raised by left-wing 
politicians in the Congress. Accordingly, on February 13th, 
1929, the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes moved the 
following resolution, which was carried unanimously after a 
debate in which Prince after Prince accorded to it wise, 
firm, and undeviating support :— 

‘“* While adhering to their policy of non-intervention in the affairs 
of British India, and repeating their assurances of sympathy with 
its continued political progress, the Princes and Chiefs composing 
this Chamber, in view of the recent pronouncements of a section 
of British Indian politicians indicative of a drift towards complete 
independence, desire to place on record that in light of the mutual 
obligations arising from their treaties and engagements with the 
British Crown they cannot assent to any proposals having for 
their object the adjustment of equitable relations between the 
Indian States and British India, unless such proposals proceed 
upon the initial basis of the British connexion.” 

The Rulers of Indian States are not, of course, concerned 
in such of the coming constitutional adjustments in British 
India as affect British India alone. But they are directly 
concerned in the question of Dominion Status—an ideal 
which is applicable only to India as a whole, and not to 
British India alone. The Princes have welcomed this ideal, 
and have announced their determination to help it forward. 
For this reason, they have welcomed the Round Table Con- 
ference: for this reason they accorded, with their usual 
loyalty, their support to Lord Irwin’s declaration, at a 
time when many people showed hesitation. In the Indian 
Princes, the party of co-operation in British India will find 
powerful allies. Per contra, we may expect to find the 
Indian Princes bitterly attacked by the Independence party 
and its adherents. 

Should we in Britain not do well to attach greater importance 
to the position and to the views of the Indian States and 
their Rulers? We talk and think so often in a strain which 
implies that British India is all that matters. We have 
not yet understood, as Sir John Simon has now realized, 
that we cannot settle even British Indian questions unless 
we remember the existence of the States. Do we commonly 
bear in mind the extent to which our policy in British India 
itself is conditioned by treaties and engagements which, 
as the Mutiny and the Great War showed, the Indian States 
have sanctioned by blood proudly shed on our behalf? 
Preoccupied as we are with other aspects of the Indian ques- 
tion, have we not given some excuse for the Maharaja of 
Patiala’s gentle reproach, when he said in a recent speech : 
**T feel myself warranted in affirming that by ensuring the 
association of the Princes of India with the indispensable 
negotiations promised, Lord Irwin has dene much to put 
heart into a body which, while remaining staunch to the 
British connexion, has not felt itself the gainer for its unflagging 
fidelity.’—I am, Sir, &ce., 

L. F. Rusuproox-WI.iiaMs. 

St. James’s Court, S.VW.1. 

[We are very glad to have Mr. Rushbrook-Wiilliams’ timely 
reminder of the part which the Indian Princes must inevitably 
play in the Indian settlement. Their position is one of great 
strategic strength, and their views must be listened to by 
those who claim to speak for British India. Like the Spectator, 
the rulers of the Indian States have pledged themselves to 
help forward the ideal of Dominion status—applicable to 
India as a wWhole-—Ep. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sirn,—Your number of December 28th exhibits in vivid 
contrast the view of India traditional in the older generation of 
Englishmen who have served in India set forth in Mr. F. R. 
Bagley’s letter, and the new mental outlook you ask for in 
your article. May I try to state where I, and perhaps others 
beside myself, find difficulty ? 

I quite agree that the spirit of Mr. Bagley’s letter will not 
do, and it is only if the British are animated by the spirit of 
your article that one sees any possibility of a happy future. 
Yet the facts rehearsed for the thousandth time by Mr. Bagley 
—well, there they are, and the question is how we arc to go 
forward from them towards the bright vision to which you 


direct our eyes. Mr. Bagley represents Realism and you 
represent Idealism ; and if Mr. Bagley would find in such a 
statement opportunity for a sneer, he, and others like him, 
should consider that mere Realism can take us nowhere, 
because while it may see the facts of the world as they are, it 
does not show how the world can and should be made a bette 
world. 

Yet all practical Idealism must start from the facts of the 
world as they are, and what I feel is really wanted is to find the 
bridge which leads from the India which Mr. Bagley sees 
existing now to the India which you see in vision. For 
instance, we must, I think, be prepared at the outset to 
find that the maximum of reasonableness and good will on 
the side of the British will not, so long as we refuse to shut 
our eyes to unpleasant facts, meet with responsive reasonable- 
ness and good will on the side of the younger generation 
in India. What are we to do if we encounter fanatical passion 
which has lost all sense of realities and which leaves no opening 
in the mind for reason to get in? It is quite plain that if all 
those involved in the Indian problem were animated by 
reasonableness and mutual good will, things would go admir- 
ably. But masses of mankind are not reasonable, and our 
being reasonable cannot always make other people so. 

There seems to me a certain ambiguity in the adjective 
“ new ” which you use in regard to the outlook desired. If it 
means an outlook different from the old traditional outlook 
represented by Mr. Bagley, then we certainly want a new 
outlook. But if it means an outlook which differs from any 
now prevailing, then I do not think it is true that a new outlook 
is required on our side so much as on the Indian. 

For it must be remembered that the outlook which sym- 
pathizes with Indian desires, which sets before itself as its 
goal the freedom and dignity of India, has prevailed largely on 
this side ever since the initiation of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, and to that extent it is not new. I doubt whether it 
is possible to find anyone who would sacrifice himself more 
willingly to further India’s course to freedom than the present 
Viceroy. But where is the bridge that leads from Mr. Bagley’s 
India to the India which we and all patriotic Indians would 
like to see ?—I am, Sir, &c., Epwyn BEVAN. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Srr,—-Your rather contemptucus dismissal of Mr. F. R, 
Bagley’s letter on the Indian Problem, in your issue of Decem- 
ber 28th, induces me to ask for space in the Spectator for a few 
remarks. 

“Possibly Mr. Bagley’s cight propositions are couched in 
terms too pointed and vehement for the journalistic taste 
of to-day in regard to Indian matters; but it can scarcely 
be denied by any unprejudiced student of Indian conditions. 
past and present, that they are grounded on a solid basis 
of fact, which can scarcely be dispelled by a disparaging 
reference to the “hundred per cent. Anglo-Saxon mind,” 
whatever that expression may mean. 

In your own article in the same issue, on the desirability 
of a New Mental Outlook on India, such a basis seems to be 
conspicuous by its absence. You appear to suggest, if I have 
understood you rightly, that Great Britain’s present position 
in India is based to a greater degree on force than on the 
good will of the people, rather than the contrary. If by the 
people of India is meant the mass of its population of three 
hundred odd millions, your suggestion is patently and demon- 
strably wrong. 

To take one point only :—Were Indian efforts in the War, 
ef which we have rightly heard so much, the outcome of 
their government by force, or of government which had 
successfully and deservedly won the confidence and good will 
of the mass of the Indian population ? To the unreficctive, 
and they are numerous, your suggestion would seem to point 
to the former alternative ; whereas, in point of actual fact, 
a cardinal and dominating feature of the whole Indian position, 
sedulously ignored though it is by the so-called friends of 
India in this country, is that a vast majority of the Indian 
population does very definitely desire the undisturbed con- 
tinuance of British authority and influence, seeing therein the 
only path to external and internal security, and to social and 
economic progress. Were it otherwise, British rule would long 
since have passed into the category of fleeting incidents in the 
history of India. 
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Like many other English publicists, you identify the 
clamant but vague aspirations of a comparatively very limited 
intelligentsia with the voice of the rural masses of India. So 
far as that voice is as yet articulate and audible it is a demand 
for orderly, efficient, progressive, and, above all, honest 
administration; not for the elaboration of constitutional 
machinery, nor for the cult of the politician and of the jour- 
nalist, which has been practised with so much vigour in India 
during the last decade. 

A new mental outlook on India is indeed necessary, but with 
a point of view somewhat different fron: that adopted in your 
article. The latter affords scope for a good deal more criticism, 
but I must refrain from further trespass on your valuable 
space. Perhaps you will allow me to return to the subject on 
another occasion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PaTrRICcCK FAGAN, 
73 Canfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.6. 


[Unfortunately it is not with the inarticulate masses that we 
have to deal. The presence of extremists on any considerable 
scale is, and has always been, a pretty sure sign that political 
change of some sort is overdue, and, as we know, such political 
changes are very often brought about by the extremists 
(cf. the suffragette movement). The American War of Inde- 
pendence was won by a minority—it would be quite safe to 
say that probably fifty per cent. of the population of the 
then American colonies did not favour breaking the British 
connexion. In more recent times we have the example of 
Southern Ireland. The Irish Free State was established as a 
result of the acts of the ‘‘ extremists.” We are not defending 
the extremists, but we repeat that the best way to retain 
India within the British Commonwealth is to co-operate with 
the moderate political elements, and support Lord Irwin.— 
Ep. Spcectator.] 


“WOES OF THE CAGED” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your contributor, Major Yeats-Brown, is singularly un- 
happy in some of his illustrations. He, like most other writers 
on this subject, continually appears to confuse wild beast 
shows and circuses (for which I hold no brief) with zoos proper. 
He and many others indulge in vague statements, which 
rather leave one in doubt as to how far they wish to carry their 
mistaken zeal. 

I conclude that their chief objection is to the great cats and 
other carnivore in captivity. Kven here I must remind them 
that probably the greater number of lions are captive bred, 
sometimes for several generations. Many of the tigers, 
leopards and pumas and wolves also see the light of day for the 
first time in cages. 

A visit to the London Zoo’s Lion House (behind the scenes) 
should convince even Major Yeats-Brown that most of the 
inmates, notably our delightful jaguar “* Tubby,” who rolls 
on his back and lets you play with him like any kitten, are 
not only contented, except towards feeding time, but feel 
great affection for keepers and friends. But, after all, a zoo 
need have none of these creatures; it may and often does 
consist of birds and such creatures as llamas, zebras, deer, 
antelopes and wild cattle. All these can be kept and 
bred in captivity till they become semi-domesticated. 

To object to them in ideal surroundings would be as logical 
as to object to ordinary fallow deer in an English park. With 
regard tomonkeys, I would undoubtedly have very few imported, 
and then only to properly qualified zoos. But it is with regard 
to the birds that Major Yeats-Brown betrays his utter lack of 
knowledge. His two illustrations could hardly be worse 
chosen. The budgerigar, once more, is now domesticated and 
bred in thousands in roomy aviaries. I question very much 
if any have been imported wild for many years. 

A visit to any aviary of these birds will convince anyone 
that they are the jolliest little things imaginable. Each norma] 
pair will produce from five to fifteen young per annum. They 
will breed in any numbers, provided there is an adequate 
supply ofhusk nests; they need nothing but white millet, canary 
flowering grass, cuttlefish bone, grit and water, and are sin- 
gularly free from ills of any kind. The young breed at a few 
months old. The only difficulty with these charming little 
birds is to stop them breeding. All this, of course, applies to 
aviaries and not to cages. Even when they were imported wild, 





they probably suffered less than the majority of other birds, 
as they are as “* hard as nails.” 

With regard to “the stately captivity of parrots,” there 
are probably more abuses connected with the importation of 
these birds than any others. They are crowded like sardines ; 
the mortality is often terrible. Again, I suppose, Majo: Yeats- 
Brown likes to see a solitary parrot in the usual abomination 
in which these unfortunate birds often drag out a lonely 
existence. Why the poor parrot or cockatoo, who generally 
flies in huge flocks or in devoted pairs (and is one of the most 
active of all birds) should be kindly allowed us by Major 
Yeats-Brown it is difficult to see. 

I dislike seeing any birds in anything but aviaries (with, if 
possible, their own mates), and I again say that the whole trade 
should be strictly supervised and overhauled. I note that Major 
Yeats-Brown also allows us the peacock, which is really as 
domesticated as the Rhode Island Red or white Wyandotte. 
I suppose he would also include guinea fowl, the majority of 
fancy pheasants, which have been bred and will breed in 
coverts, gardens or aviaries and are perfectly hardy; also 
fancy ducks, geese, &c.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Highgate. P. KincsrorD-VENNER, F.Z.S. 

[We recognize the force of our correspondent’s reasoning. 
We have never blindly advocated the shutting up of all zoos. 
The position we have taken is briefly as follows: No animal 
or bird should be kept in captivity unless it can be kept under 
conditions at least approximating to its natural environment 
or under conditions which in the opinion of disinterested 
animal-lovers involve no cruelty. We have no objection, for 
instance, to the exhibition of sea-lions, elephants, llamas, 
camels and of many of the birds in large aviaries. But we 
strongly object to the display of eagles in small cages; of 
parrots in small isolated cages; of wolves, foxes, hyaenas 
and other quadrupeds in small enclosed spaces. We readily 
admit the improvements made at the London Zoo in recent 
years, but we think that the public conscience in the future 
will be much more sensitive than it is at present to the cruelty 
involved in exhibiting wild animals and birds in closely 
confined spaces.—Eb. Spectalor.] 





LORD D’ABERNON’S TEMPERANCE POLICY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Smr,—Lord Astor is rash. I wonder that it did not occur to 
him that it was highly improbable that the articles setting 
forth Lord D’Abernon’s views on the drink problem would 
have been published without Lord D’Abernon’s approval. 
As he was careless about that improbability he did me an 
injustice. He said, in effect, that my articles were not what 
they purported to be—a fair summary of Lord D’Abernon’s 
statements. Perhaps as journalism is not a profession he 
thinks it a matter of small moment to accuse a writer of the 
equivalent of unprofessional conduct. I think otherwise. 
As, however, you, Sir, pointed out that Lord D’Abernon 
passed the articles for publication, I need not do more than 
add that the effect of Lord D’Abernon’s corrections and 
additions was to emphasize those of his opinions which he 
thought I had not put strongly enough. For example, 
where I originaliy represented him as saying, “I think the 
nation is safer with private ownership,” he added, ** —safer 
in temperance, safer in finance.” 

The reason why Lord D’Abernon has changed his policy is, 
I imagine, plain to almost everyone, though Lord Astor and 
your other correspondent, Mr. Goodlet, the Secretary of the 
National Council of the Christian Churches, are evidently 
puzzled. Lord D’Abernon was for public ownership in the 
War simply as a short cut to absolute control. In the very 
different conditions of peace he thinks this policy not only 
undesirable but dangerous. 

If Lord Astor would read my articles again he would see— 
and I hope acknowledge—that there is no attribution to 
Lord D’Abernon of the ridiculous suggestion that the Govern- 
ment could alter drink legislation without reference to Parlia- 
ment. Lord D’Abernon’s picture of “a weak Government 
looking round for votes and knowing that the votes could be 
got by a relaxation of the drink restrictions” is obviously 
irreconcilable with the picture Lord Astor finds of a Govern- 
ment acting without the consent of Parliament. 

Iread both the letters which you published last week with a 
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regret which was by no means only personal. Lord D’Abernon 
made a great discovery in the War; his methods have stood 
the test of.the subsequent years. Last year the percentage 
of convictions for drunkenness was the lowest on record, 
except in the abnormal year 1918. I believe that Lord 
D’Abernon’s proposed reinforcement of his methods holds the 
secret of success. His Supervisory Board would quickly 
eliminate the detestable low type of public house. What is 
the suggested alternative ? It is this which fills me with regret. 
We are invited to cling to the Local Option schemes. If we 
may judge from the negligible results of Local Option in 
Scotland, we should wait until the Greek Kalends for the 
removal of the bad type of public house. Most of us are much 
too impatient to accept this indefinite delay. And why 
should we, when we know a better way? To most onlookers 
Lord Astor’s preference of a highly speculative remedy (which 
has made little headway in England even as an idea) to the 
recommendations of the greatest Temperance Reformer we 
have ever had, is incomprehensible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PRUDENS FUTURI. 


NON-GERMAN REPARATIONS 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaToR.] 

S1r,—The attention of the world is concentrated upon the 
Reparations Conference at The Hague. Is it too much to 
hope that the outcome of it will materially contribute towards 
the restoration of a sincere and friendly relationship between 
European nations? That result can only be obtained by 
just and right decisions being arrived at. Should any State 
continue legitimately to labour under a sense of injustice the 
ultimate peace of Europe must remain in jeopardy. 

Unfortunately, the attitude of the Little Entente States 
towards Hungary does give rise to alarm. 

Regarding the question of reparations, unquestionably 
Hungary was entitled to regard the 1924 arrangement as 
final. For her that arrangement was onerous if not, indeed, 
harsh. She had lost seventy-two per cent.—and that some of 
the most fertile and valuable—of her territory, and m addition 
she was ordered to pay, by way of reparations, the sum of 
two hundred million gold crowns by twenty yearly instal- 
ments. Austria, who was in a similar position, was, in effect, 
relieved of reparation obligations altogether. Hungary has 
punctually made her payments, although to enabie her to do 
so her people have had to suffer considerable hardships. The 
position is now that although the total German reparations 
are to be reduced from one hundred and thirty-two thousand 


million marks to fifty-two thousand million marks, Hungary 


is met with the imperious demand from the Little Entente 
States that the total amount to be paid by her shall be very 
considerably increased. It is certain that an increased pay- 
ment was not contemplated by the Reparations Experts, in 
fact it is contrary to the spirit of their report. 

It is inconceivable that the demand of the Little Entente 
States will be entertained by the Powers ‘represented at the 
Hague Conference. To do so would be to differentiate most 
unfairly between Hungary and the other debtor States. 
Turkey refused to sign the Treaty of Sévres—she obtained 
better terms. Germany has seen her. reparations payments 
reduced from three hundred thousand million marks to one 
hundred and thirty-two thousand million marks, and now 
to fifty-two thousand million marks. Yet notwithstanding 
this, and the circumstance that there can be no comparison 
between the relative prosperity of Germany and that of 
Hungary, the latter is now faced with a demand for over- 
whelming reparations payments. 

I suggest that Great Britain cannot acquiesce in such a 
claim. It is not an honest one. It is made in order to coerce 
Hungary into consenting to the abrogation of Article 250 of 
the Treaty of Trianon. To do them justice the Little Entente 
States have made no attempt to conceal their real object. 
They have stated that they are prepared to moderate their 
demands if they are insured against the payment of compen- 
sation that may possibly be awarded against ‘them by the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunals for alleged breaches of their treaty 
obligations, especially in the cases of those Hungarian nationals 
whose properties have been confiscated without compensation 
by the Little Entente States. In fact, they go much further, 
and insist upon the abolition of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals 
altogether as a consideration of their agreeing to negotiate 


— 
— 


a settlement of non-German reparations under the Young 
Plan. At the expense of repetition I emphasize that if the 
Great Powers consented to such a proposition, not only would 
a fatal blow be struck at the sanctity of treaties; but at the 
whole system of deciding inter-State disputes judicially: in 
accordance with treaties solemnly made and the principles 
of International Law. The question of reparations is in no 
way connected with the observance of Treaty obligations fo 
the protection of racial minorities. Hungary cannot agree 
to the suggestion. The Great Powers cannot tolerate any 
action which will strike at the principle of international 
arbitration as a substitute for war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. RoBert GOWER, 


[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space.—Ep, 
Spectator.| 


TRADE REALITIES 

[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your article on the above subject (Spectator, Dec. 21s ), 
has broached a phase of the vital trade question which it 
is essential should be made clear, if at all possible, to the 
uninitiated. From a very long experience of the export trade 
to all parts of the world, I think I can say that the whole 
thing can be reduced to simple mathematics. The export 
trade of manufactured goods is the only trade bringing wealth 
into the country: the Home trade is merely shuffling the 
pieces from one pocket to another, but the pockets belong to 
different men. 

To maintain our position in the world’s markets with our 
manufactured goods, it is only common sense to recognize 
that we must be in a position to compete in price. That is the 
one essential. To do this our manufacturers must be able to 
procure their materials at the lowest possible figure. A high 
cost of production means a small export trade. It is a trite 
but true adage—‘ Shut out imports and shut in exports,” 
because it must be recognized that 75 per cent. of all our 
imports, apart from foodstuffs, consist of raw and semi-raw 
material, which is the very life of our export of goods made 
from it. This fact is obscured, as the Board of Trade returns 
always put under the heading of ‘* Manufactured and Partly 
Manufactured Goods” everything that has undergone the 
least preparation for manufacture, even including pig iron, 
pig lead, ingot copper, leather hides and such like, and the 
country is constantly being misled by all these and other raw 
materials being quoted as our imports of manufactured 
goods. Nowit is clear to the man in the street, that if you 
Safeguard or Protect the producers of this raw material— 
which is called protecting Key Industries—by shutting out 
competitive supplies, the price of such material will go up by 
leaps and bounds, and the manufacturers who make goods 
from this raw material will be completely knocked out of the 
markets of the world and can only sell to the Home trade at 
inflated prices ; in other words, bleeding the British consumer 
for the benefit of the Protected producers of raw material. 

See, too, how it piles up unemployment. One key industry, 
where the employees are counted by hundreds, can supply 
fifty to one hundred manufacturers with their raw material, 
where, combined, the workers would number some tens 
of thousands ; and all these workers can only exist by a low 
cost of production. Let me give an illustration from experi- 
ence to show that all these big combines are for no other 
purpose than to remove competition so that exorbitant prices 
can be charged to the British consumer. 

Comparatively recently a big combine has been formed 
which has absorbed a number of competitive works producing 
raw material, and, with the exception of one or two technical 
men taken from the staff, the rest of the workers are discharged. 
The whole supply of this raw material being centralized, with 
no competition from other works, the manufacturers who use 
this material are now charged such high prices that their trade 
in manufactured goods is terribly crippled, and they, too, have 
to discharge many of their workers. 

The crux of the whole matter is that the trade of the country 
is being ruined by trade restrictions, either in the shape of 
Safeguarding tariffs, or combines—which bring about the 
same result. 

The export trade of this country in manufactured goods 
before the War, when our manufacturers were free from all 
restrictions, was equal to that of any other three countries put 
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together, and our salvation now is to give the British manu- 
facturer a free hand to get his materials for manufacture in 
the cheapest markets of the world, untrammelled either by 
restrictive tariffs or the blighting effect of financial combines 
securing big dividends at the country’s expense.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JAMES H. WEAGER. 
Leadenhall Buildings, 1 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 


THE PASTEUR TREATMENT 


[Translation of a letter from Dr. Roux, of January 6th, 1930.] 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—It seems to me perfectly useless to carry on a contro- 
versy concerning the preventive treatment against hydro- 
phobia after a bite. This has been universally applied for forty- 
five years, and it is obvious that were it not efficacious it 
would long since have been given up. The most competent 
authorities of all countries have ascertained its efficacy, and 
in 1886 an official British Commission, presided over by Sir 
James Paget and consisting of Lauder Brunton, Fleming, Sir 
Joseph Lister, Quain, Sir Henry Roscoe, Burdon Sanderson 
and Horsley as Secretary, in reporting the results of their in- 
vestigations to the House of Commons, wrote: ‘* Ft would be 
difficult to overestimate the usefulness of this discovery, both 
on account of its practical aspects, and its applications to 
general pathology.” 

I hope the readers of the Spectator will not hesitate between 
the conclusions adopted by English Authorities, after pro- 
longed experiments, backed by inquiries from persons who 
had undergone the treatment, and the fanciful assertions of 
Mr. Arnold Lupton, who attempts to revive a suit upon which 
final judgment has been passed. 

Mr. Lupton shows his complete ignorance of the subject 
he has tackled: his figures are inaccurate. Since 1887 
the statistics are published in the Pasteur Institute Annals, 
with full particulars of the persons bitten, as well as the biting 
animals. Obviously Mr. Lupton has not read them. 

My object in writing to the Spectator was simply to put the 
readers of this periodical on their guard against the assertions 
of Mr. Lupton: this having been accomplished, I consider 
that I have done my duty towards the public. 

(Signed) Dr. Roux 
(Foreign Member of the Royal Society), 
Pasteur Institute, Paris. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE CATHEDRALS MEASURE 


[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 

Sir,—Bishop Welldon has done good service by calling 
attention to the danger of our centralization in Church 
government. The Enabling Act came into operation just when, 
owing to War conditions, centralization had become a fetish, 
and, as a result, much assembly legislation was framed on 
centralized principles, and unfortunately the administration 
of those measures is largely in the hands of men who have 
but little first hand knowledge of the actual conditions under 
which the work of the Church is carried on to-day. 

The strength of the Church has hitherto been found in its 
parochial system, and in the quasi-independence of the 
parochial clergy. This system doubtless has its faults, but it 
has proved itself peculiarly suited to the English temperament. 
Parochial narrowness may. not be altogether a good thing, but 
it is better than the indifference which results from the loss 
of independence and the interference of central bodies. 

If Ruri-decanal and Diocesan Conferences were asked to 
consider the principles of suggested measures before definite 
legislation was undertaken by the Assembly, it is possible 
that greater interest would be taken in the work of that body, 
and fewer mistakes would be made by those who seem to 
think that salvation is only possible on the lines laid down in 
official documents issued from the Church House. 

The history of the Cathedrals Measure and the Patronage 
Measure would appear to bear out this statement. Owing to 
the proctorial elections the latter measure was held up last 
summer, and as a result of diocesan and parochial criticism, 
which was thus made possible, the Dean of Westminster, 
speaking for the members in charge had to admit that he had 


come to the conclusion that the Measure in its present form 
was not desired either by the clergy or laity of the country. 

The Cathedrals Measure owes its present position entirely 
to the fact that a number of newly elected proctors in the 
House of Clergy made a stand against the delegation of 
authority to centralized and independent bodies. 

It is to be hoped that the elections to the House of Laity 
in the coming year will result in the return of members who 
are prepared to withstand a policy, which, if persisted in, will 
rob clergy and laity alike of such parochial independence as 
remains to them, and will eventually leave the Central 
Authorities without the financial support necessary to carry 
on their activities.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. L. Fossrooke, 
Proctor in Convocation. 
North Somercotes Vicarage, Louth, Lincs. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—For several months of the year, in our compound in 
Nigeria, we have the inspiring sight of some half-dozen 
scarlet flamboyant trees spreading wide their stately branches, 
and transmuting the burning sun of Africa into a glory of 
glowing colour and cool shadow. They must be about twenty- 
five years old, and I think with gratitude of the unknown 
Commissioner who cleared this space in the virgin forest, 
and planted these lovely trees with painstaking care, even 
though he knew full well that he would not be there to enjoy 
their mature beauty. 

Nor is his deed less in that he is only one of many such 
benefactors who have beautified “* stations ’’ and even lonely 
‘*rest houses’? with flowering trees—mauve and yellow 
cassias, pale pink bauhinia, blue jacaranda and red flamboyant, 
as well as lime, lemon, orange and guava trees which supply 
us with delicious fruit to cheer the inner man jaded from a 
surfeit of stringy chicken and tasteless yam. 

Knowing that many pioneers of West Africa are readers of 
the Spectator, I venture to send this message of grateful 
appreciation so that they may know that we who enjoy the 
results of their energy and forethought are not unmindful of 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., ABILEKO, 

Nigeria, West Africa. 





AMERICA AND EUROPE 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,— At a moment when some discussion of reprisals against 
the American menace is going on in-Europe, the following 
extract from a letter recently received from the United States 
may be of interest. I have my correspondent’s permission to 
make extracts ; he only asks you to remember that he was 
writing a letter to a friend in slippered after-dinner ease. 
Nevertheless, underlying his flippant good humour is a serious 
point of view. 

** What do the Americans think of Europe ?”? Answer : They 
don’t think of it. Reason: This country is too busy with 
billion dollar mergers, which gobble up whole industries. Too 
interested in the Stock Market. Only mildly interested in the 
tariff, and, although a beautifully organized lobby opposition 
to increased tariffs is being staged, it seems to be a foregone 
conclusion that general revision is not to be expected. As for 
European trade wars cutting off our European markets! As 
a nation, this country doesn’t give much of a whoop for all its 
European trade. They could stop selling over there to- 
morrow, and by increasing their sales in other foreign markets, 
or merely by adding about four per cent. to domestic sales, 
that would be fixed up all right, all right. Anyway,a Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture is trying to get farmers to 
reduce their export surpluses to little or nothing so that the 
domestic price level may be unaffected by the foreign. Oil 
production control, of course, is coming more and more, and 
so forth and so forth. 

But our greatest achievement of the past few years is in 
Prohibition. After passing the Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, we recently passed a law concerning the transport of 
liquor, which hits the small retail bootlegger very hard. It 
has resulted in driving him more and more out of business. 
The big business concerns now dominate the field, and thanks 
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to their large capital reserves are able to_go on a mass pro- 
duction and distribution basis, which permits a standardized 
product at a low price. We produce Maryland Rye, New 
Jersey Apple Cider, New York Straight Alcohol. Soon these 
products may appear on the world markets, constituting 
another American ‘ menace.’ I may bring back a bottle or 
two.’’—I an, Sir, &e., 


Paris. JOSSLEYN HENNESSY. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


CHURNS. 


It is a pity that the new Traffic Bill does not deal drastically 
with one of the worst evils of modern life—Noise. Everything 
possible should be done to silence road vehicles, for the sake 
of the nation’s nerves. I am, in common with my neighbours, 
frequently wakened at an early hour in the morning by the 
clanging and banging of a lorry laden with empty milk churns. 
If the lorry itself were to run on steel tyres it would not be 
tolerated for a moment. Solid rubber tyres were bad enough, 
and after they had shaken the foundations of our houses for 
many a year, they were at last changed for pneumatics when 
the authorities offered a tax rebate on lorries with air tyres. 
Is it not possible to have all milk churns compulsorily fitted 
with rubber bands ? Hundreds of churns are rattled through 
hundreds of residential streets every morning, and hundreds 
of people complain about the noise. When is this daily dis- 
turbance going to be stopped ?—Davin JaccEr, 30 Oakley 
Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


PLimMsoLit MEMORIAL. 


On reading an account, in the Times of August 23rd last, of 
the unveiling of this memorial, and of Sir Walter Runciman’s 
address, in which he referred to the *“ humorous” Cardiff 
captain who had the disc painted on the funnel of his steamer, 
I am reminded of the case of the steamer ‘ Lestris’ which 
was arrested at Constantinople in the early ‘eighties, on her 
return from the Black Sea with a full cargo of grain, for 
having her Plimsoll mark immersed one foot below water 
mark. The facts were as follows :—The ‘ Lestris’ had been 
constantly running in the fruit carrying trade between 
Spain and the U.K., and when she had a full cargo of 
fruit (reckoned as light cargo) she had a ‘freeboard ’’ of 
2 feet 8 inches above her Plimsoll mark. There being a 
boom in homeward grain freight rates from the Sea of 
Azoff, the owners of this steamer were tempted to accept 
a good charter, the consequence being that with a full 
cargo of grain, the vessel’s disc, on: her return from the 
Azoff to the Bosphorus, was one foot below water mark, which, 
however, still left her a freeboard of 1 foot 8 inches; this 
margin, the surveyors who went on board considered, was 
sufficient, and reported that they did not find the vessel was 
overloaded. The master was accordingly exonerated, and 
the ship was released forthwith. I think the foregoing is of 
sufficient interest to shipowners and underwriters to ask your 
indulgence for a small space in your columns.—ALFRED 
SILLEy (late of Constantinople), 12 Manor Road, Westcliff- 
on-Sea. 

Tue AGE oF THE Moon 


Many years ago a correspondent in your columns gave a 
simple formula for calculating the age of the moon on any 
date subsequent to January Ist, 1911. This formula has now 
developed an error of about one day, and is capable of restate- 
ment in the following form, as from the beginning of this 
year. Add together the number for the year, the number for 
the month and the actual day of the month: divide by 30, 
when the remainder will give the age of the moon on the date 
in question within a margin of error of 24 hours. The number 
for the year is 0 for 1930, 11 for 1931, 22 for 1932 and so on. 
The number for the month is 0 January, 2 for February, 0 for 
March, 2 for April, and 1 more for each succeeding month up 
to 10 for December. For example, the age of the moon on 
July 15th, 1930, will be :—0+5+15=20; and on November 
lith, 1935 :—55+9+11—60=15 (i.e. full moon).—ALFRED 
Booru, 10 Ormonde Gate, Chelsea, S.W. 1. 


THe PRESERVATION OF ENGLAND 


Messrs. J. C. Eno, Ltd., have forwarded to the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England a copy of a Resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of their Board of Directors. The 
xesolution is as follows : 

“That it be a direction to the Advertising Department that 

posters or outdoor signs should not be placed in positions where 
they would spoil, or tend to spoil, the beauty or amenities of their 
surroundings.” 
This follows closely upon the decision by Messrs. Shell Mex, 
Ltd., to remove any of their signs which may be a disfigure- 
ment. The attitude to this problem displayed by two such 
well-known firms is deserving of the widest publicity.— 
Ii. G. GrirFin, Secretary, C.P.R.E., 17 Great Marlborough 
Street, London, W. 1. 


nce, 


Byron’s BIBre. 


In an old manuscript book the following lines have been 
found, with a note saying they were ‘‘ Copied out of Lord 
Byron’s Bible which came from Greece, the original in his 
handwriting.” The lines begin: 


“Within this awful volume lies 
The Mystery of Mysteries.” 


I cannot find them among Lord Byron’s published works, 
Could any of your readers enlighten me? Are these lines 
attributed to the poet himself or to another ?—S. BARNarp, 
Playden, Rye. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “SrecTatorR,” JANUARY 9TH, 1830. 


PRESIDENT JACKSON’S MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


‘With Great Britain, alike distinguished in peace and war, we 
may look forward .to years of peaceful, honourable, and elevated 
competition. Everything in the condition and history of the two 
nations is calculated to inspire sentiments of mutual respect, and 
to carry conviction to the minds of both, that it is their policy to 
preserve the most cordial relations. Such are my own views ; and 
it is not to be doubted that such are also the prevailing sentiments 
of our constituents. Although neither time nor opportunity has 
been afforded for a full development of the policy which the present 
Cabinet of Great Britain designs to pursue towards this country, 
I indulge the hope that it will be of a just and pacific character; 
and if this anticipation be realized, we may look with confidence 
to a speedy and acceptable adjustment of our affairs.” 


LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE. 


I have a question of morals also to propose to you. In a Morning 
Paper, I read this paragraph :— 

“Female Equestrians—The Court Journal of Saturday has a 
most interesting paper on the Female Equestrians of the day, 
in which most of the well-known elegantes who grace the Park 
in the above character are criticised, and their pretensions, in 
relation to figure, style of dress, equestrian skill, &c. are pointed 
out and estimated evidently with ‘a learned spirit of human 
dealing’ in such matters. If the writer of this paper be a lady, 
and she rides as well as she writes, it is to be hoped she. has not 
omitted herself among the models she holds up to admiration 
of this now so fashionable and favourite art.” 


What is this but making public performers of individuals of the 
sex, whose most honoured grace is retiring modesty ? There is 
something always vulgar, coarse, indelicate, in the idea of an 
exhibiter ; and the same sentiments of distaste will attach to the 
exhibited, though unconsentingly exhibited, for admiration. It is 
surely an inexcusable liberty in the press to make the province 
of private life a stage for criticism, and the practice cannot but 
have a depraving tendency on the unlucky subjects of it. Conceive 
the coarseness of treating delicate females as the heroines of Astley’s 
Circus. If the admiration be other than disgustful to the party, 
it must in such a case be debauching. No modest woman can sce 
herself shown up to vulgar remark without pain to her best pride, 
disgust to her purest feelings. 


VACCINATION AND INOCULATION. 


In order to form a just idea of the position which that horrible 
disease the Smallpox, and its two preservatives, Inoculation and 
Vaccination, occupy in the public opinion at the commencement 
of the year 1830, it will be necessary to take a short retrospective 
view of circumstances connected with that dreadful scourge in 
times that are passed. My first recollections concerning it take 
me back to the dawning of memory ; and as my days have been 
long declining from the meridian of human life, the period from 
that zra to this is considerable. I remember being inoculated, and 
the mode of treatment that followed it, in what may be denominated 
the improved system, when the original method of heat almost to 
suffocation was happily relinquished; but I heard many years 
since, from an intelligent nurse, an account of the last-mentioned 
mode of treatment, in the manner she endured it, when a 
nursery-maid in a gentleman’s family. She described her being 
shut up, together with four or five other individuals, children and 
female servants, in an apartment of two rooms, with doors and 
windows closed, and every crevice pasted over with paper to 
exclude the air; in which den of contagion they encountered the 
horrors of the smallpox. It is I think admitted, that the cause of 
an entire change in the treatment of the disorder arose from one 
of those events by which it pleases providence to enlighten 
instantaneously the human race. The town of Blandford in 
Dorsetshire was nearly laid in ashes by a dreadful conflagration 
which began on the 4th of June, 1731, at a time when the smallpox 
raged in upwards of sixty families; the rapid progress of the 
flames left no other means of rescuing the sick from a horrible 
death by fire, but by exposing them with little or no shelter to the 
full effect of the atmosphere—which was then regarded as involving 
almost as fatal, though not so terrible a doom: they were all 
safely removed; and, to the general astonishment, a greater 
number of sick recovered than had ever before been known to 
escape the malady, for only one individual died. Medical science 
being enlightened by so remarkable a circumstance, the suffocating 
system was soon after abandoned. 
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Some Books 


{n spite of Buffon, who taught us to look for an author’s 
personality in the mirror of his style, we cannot believe that 
Herr Philip Scheidemann, the first Social Democrat Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Reichstag and for a time Chancellor of the new 
German Republic, is to be judged by his autobiography, 
Memoirs of a Social Democrat (Hodder and Stoughton. 2 vols. 
42s.). The book exhibits almost all the worst features of the 
German character. It is diffuse, incoherent, facetious—with a 
nauseating brand of humour all its own—and the author, 
who certainly has acquitted himself nobly in public life, rising 
as he did through the stages of compositor apprentice, 
travelling tout, journalist and leader of his party, spoils the 
effect completely by his egotism and ** bounce.” The only 
interesting section in the two volumes (which are translated 
by J. IX. Michell) is that dealing with the Revolution and 
the first few days of the Republic. Scheidemann at that 
time occupied a position intermediary between Liebknecht, 
who was out for a rigid Workers’ Councils régime modelled 
on the Russian, and Ebert, who was in touch with Prince 
Max of Baden and was feeling his way to some middle course 
in a coalition with those members of the * bourgeois ” parties 
who merely desired to get rid of the Hohenzollerns. It was 
Scheidemann actually who “declared the Republic,’ but 
he soon resigned, unwilling to accept the “ impossible obliga- 
tions ” of the Peace Treaty which Stresemann not unnaturally 
described as “a mixed grill of French vengeance and English 
brutality.” Let us not forget Scheidemann’s great service 
then, nor how he barely escaped assassination a few months 
before the murder of Rathenau. On the other hand, we 
must deplore in this book the constant backbiting of Strese- 
mann and the cheap sarcasm at the expense of President 
Hindenburg. 
* * * * 

Of the many books recently issued on Edinburgh Miss Flora 
Grierson’s Haunting Edinburgh (Lane, 20s.) holds a very high 
perhaps even the highest—place. While she dwells long and 
lovingly on the various romantic memories of Scotland’s 
capital, she tempers her appreciation with a discerning 
criticism admirably expressed—a criticism specially directed 
against the light-hearted manner in which the Scot has torn 
down some of the finest bits of his town. The chapter on 
“ Edinburgh to-day,” is simply first-rate, and how right is the 
patriotic Scotswoman in deploring the supplanting of the old 
seemly Scottish domestic architecture by old English shams 
and “ bungaloid growths of the most miserable character.” 
The text is explained by Miss Katharine Cameron's beautiful 
black and white drawings and illustrations in colour. De- 
lightful as these last are in themselves, are they not rather 
Mediterraneanly vivid even for Modern Athens, whose gencral 
aspect is on the whole east-windy and grey ? For the Scot 
this book will make a superb New Year's present, and for the 
English reader it will go very far towards helping him to 
understand the history and appreciate the beauty of the town. 

* * * * 

Then I saw the Congo, by Grace Flandrau (Ifarrap, 12s. 6d.), 
is not nearly such a bad book as its title and flamboyant 
dust-cover suggest. It is well written and disarmingly candid : 
an inquiring mind, and her sense of humour, saved the 
author from her friends. ‘* This statement,” she says cau- 
tiously, ** is Father Paul's responsibility, not mine.” So when 
she writes about pygmies and the little-known Mangbetu, 
we believe her more readily than we should less critical 
travellers. She gives us a picture of court life among the 
Mangbetu which is very attractive, and almost justifies her 
contention that they are the most highly cultured natives 
ofthe Congo. Almost—but, recalling the Bushongo, we wonder 
whether there are no other claimants. The photographs are 
excellent, and well chosen. 

eS * * * 

A period of about a century and a half covered Portuguese 
activities in Abyssinia, and there is no doubt that their 
intervention during the critical years of the sixteenth century 
saved Abyssinia from being Islamized. To his earlier volumes 
Mr. C. F. Rey has now added The Romance of the Portuguese 
in Abyssinia (Witherby, 18s.), which covers this fascinating 
period. He tells his intricate story with such simple directness, 


of the Week 


that we have no difficulty in following the change in Portu- 
guese sentiment, which gradually substituted an ecclesiastical 
for a political influence. The chivalry of da Gama, whose 
mission it was to assist a fellow Christian country against an 
enemy of their common creed, yielded place to the arrogant 
fanaticism of Oviedo and the Jesuits, who demanded military 
intervention to force Roman Catholicism on their Monophy- 
site ally. This was, of course, their undoing, and their end 
fitly closes an interesting book, which it requires no specialist's 
knowledge to ‘enjoy. 

* * * * 

The amateur collector will like the cheery enthusiasm 
that Mrs. Ella Shannon Bowles displays in About Antiques 
(Lippincott, 15s.), and the expert will learn something from 
her with regard to early American glass and furniture, especi- 
ally as the book is well illustrated. Eighteenth century 
America shared the tastes of eighteenth century England, 
and the “ highboys,” tables and chairs of the ‘* Colonial” 
period in New England and Virginia are often excellent in 
design, and well deserve their present popularity. Mrs. 
Bowles judges the rustic pottery of the same period from a 
patriotic standpoint ; she has better reasons for commending 
the glass made by Stiegal, a German who worked in Pennsyl- 
vania before the Revolution. An interesting account is 
given of the fine tapestries made by Vandermark in London 
under William III, owned by Elihu Yale, and lately given 
by Mr. Harkness to the University that Yale founded. 

* * * * 

Two distinguished architects, Mr. Maxwell Ayrton and 
Mr. Arnold Sileock, have produced a most valuable and 
stimulating book on Wrought Iron and Its Decorative Use 
(Country Life, 42s.). Their historical account contains much 
new matter—even correcting Mr. Starkie Gardner. But while 
it is good to review the past glories of the smith, it is still 
better to show, as the authors do in a closing chapter, that 
the art has revived in England of late years and that there 
are modern craftsmen who can handle this difficult material 
not less skilfully or tastefully than their predecessors like 
Tijou or Bateman or Edney. In Tijou’s magnificent work at 
St. Paul’s the authors recognize the dominant influence of 
Wren. They have discovered that the fine gates of Chirk 
Castle were made not by two local smiths named Roberts but 
by Robert and John Davies of Bersham, who must henceforth 
be remembered among our masters of wrought iron. The 
book is superbly illustrated. 

* * * * 

Burckhardt’s well-known book on The Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy, which appeared in the German original 
sixty years ago and in Mr. S. G. C. Middlemore’s English 
version in 1892, has been given a new lease of life in a handsome 
and very fully illustrated reprint (Harrap, 42s.). A few 
more notes have been added from the fifteenth German edition, 
but Burckhardt was too careful a scholar to need such post- 
humous assistance. His book still remains the best and 
most attractive sketch of the wonderful and yet tragic age in 
which Italy, at great cost to herself, was not merely creating 
supreme masterpieces of art but was also transforming Europe’s 
whole outlook upon life. The 240 illustrations, some of them 
in colour, are admirably chosen ; architecture and sculpture 
as well as painting are well represented, and a large folding 
plate, from a contemporary woodcut view of Florence about 
1470, is peculiarly interesting. 

* * * * 
(‘More Books of the Week” and “General Knowledge Compe 
tition” will be found on page 66.) 


The Competition 


IN his Country Life article of November 30th, Smr W. Beacit 
Tuomas suggested that ‘* what we want is really some little 
rhyme that will be the motto of the tidiers.”’ We, therefore, 
offer a prize of five guineas for the best short jingle, either 
in verse or prose, directed against litter. It should be 
suitable for posting on notice boards in public parks and 
picnicking places. The Competition will close on Friday, 
January 3Ist. 
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A Woman with a Poniard 


Further Poems of Emily Dickinson. (Secker. 10s. 6d.) 


THIS woman was a noble spirit, the Heloise of modern litera- 
ture. With courage, wisdom and humility, she applied herself 
to the lifelong task of expressing the two great experiences of 
her life. They were the two great experiences of all human 
life, of all that makes this world and the next. They were 
her love for a man, its defeat, and its sublimation into her 
worship for God. Only a true artist can express these without 
mawkishness or faltering ; for to the task a cruelly disciplined 
art must be brought, welded in the forge of pain and madness, 
and afterwards tempered in the waters of loss and disappoint- 
ment. 

Madness and loss are the concomitants of the final joy 
that is indestructible. It is this last, in all its fragile 
strength, which is the motive force behind Emily Dickinson’s 
poetry. But shyly, and with the adroit evasiveness born of 
right creative taste, she shows us the bitter process by which 
that joy is attained ; the young hope, the ecstasy over beauty, 
the faith in immortality ; and the gradual yet sharp dissolution 
of these into decay, treachery, and death. She shows us the 
impossible made possible, and the possible made a certainty. 
She changes the commonplace to a miracle, and brings miracles 
down like sparrows to the threshold of everyday. 

Reading her work, we have to look warily, for a syllable ora 
word used half wistfully, carries a load of meaning that would 
sink the dainty verse of a minor poet. See, for instance, how 
she uses the word * imperial’ in the following poem. We 
remember the story of her life; the Puritan and pioneer 
setting in the American provincial town a century ago; the 
mental isolation and spiritual desert ; the coming of a young 
married preacher whose message was not Fire but Light ; the 
half-exchange of sympathy and passion ; the denial of it by 
her for the sake of his good name and career ; the remainder 
of her life faithful to that splendour, growing in resignation 
and serenity. Now see how she could sum up her devotion 
and love, through the years of hopeless faithfulness, in this one 
word. Such is the poet’s art expressed in its clearest terms: 
to take one word, and fill it with all the sanctitude and suffering 
that can arise between birth and death :— 

‘Savior! I’ve no one else to tell 
And so I trouble Thee, 


I am the one forgot Thee so. 
Dost Thou remember me ? 


Not for myself I came so far, 
That were the little load 

I brought Thee the imperial heart 
I had not strength to hold. 


The heart I carried in my own, 
Till mine too heavy be, 

Yet strangest—heavier 

Since it went— 

Is it too large for Thee ?” 

That, however, is not the only side of this deep-probing 
character. She has an ironic detachment, mordant and even 
mediaeval in its humour. She even is sardonic; a quality 
which must have sadly disconcerted the world of Middle-West 
Puritanism in which she was placed. She was familiar with 
her God, jesting with him rather dangerously. The flunkeys 
of orthodoxy, standing behind the Throne, no doubt trembled, 
and whispered their dismay, too awestricken to remonstrate 
openly with her :— 

“It always felt to me a wrong 

To that old Moses done, 

To let him see the Canaan 

Without the entering.” 
Hardly discreet, was it? And into this humour she put the 
same consummate artistry, compacting her intuition into one 
epithet, so that it glows with the whole mocd of the poem :— 

“ T never felt at home below, 

And in the handsome skies 

I shall not feel at home 

I know, 

I don’t like Paradise.” 
‘“* Handsome” is a picture of the whole of the nincteenth- 
century religiosity from which she recoiled with the instinctive 
disgust of the genius for stupidity. 

I have said sufficient, I hope, to indicate the finish and 
subtlety of her art. In this she stands with Jane Austen and 
Christina Rossetti amongst the few women artists who know 
the value of concision and terseness. It is a rare quality in 
women writers. As for the elementary faith—that basis of 
all personality and art—upon which she builded her life, I 
think it is found in these three stanzas :— 

‘Growth of Man like growth 
Of Nature, 

Gravitates within, 

Atmosphere and sun confirm it 
But it stirs alone. 

Hach its difficult ideal 

Must achieve itself, 

Through the solitary prowess . 
Of a silent life. 

Effort is the sole condition, 
Patience of itself— 

Patience of opposing forces, 
And distinct belief.”’ 


It is good to have sueh work in one’s library ; but better 
still to have it in one’s heart. RicuarD CHURCH. 


Seventeenth Century Card-Sharpers 


Games and Gamesters of the Restoration: The Compleat 
Gamester. By Charles Cotton, 1674. Lives of the 
Gamesters. By Theophilus Lucas, Esq., 1714. Introduction 
by C. H. Hartmann. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE seems to exist a sort of tradition amongst certain 
writers who flutter on the ovtskirts of history that the whole 
of Restoration England diced, drank or drabbed. Mr. Cyril 
Hartmann, in his Introduction to the reprints of the two old 
books detailed above, supports the tradition by remarking 
that, on the King coming into his own again, ** the English 
people ” suffered a ‘* temporary loss of all its ideals : political, 
social, and moral.’ An indictment against a nation is always 
a dangerous position to advance and dangerous to accept. 
Let us grant that Pepys (to take him as a fairly representative 
man of the period) was an arrant little sensualist in a periwig, 
and granted that there was much public gambling in London, 
Tunbridge and Bath; yet there was more of England than 
these three places ; and if Pepys in London was running after 
actresses and lacewomen, he was also doing his duty manfully 
at the Navy Office, and Izaak Walton was singing the purer 
pleasures of the countryside. Lucas might say of the times 
that ‘“* Nothing went down but pastime and pleasure; and 
few virtues were then allowed of at Whitehall but pimping and 
lying,’ but however true that may be of Charles’s Court, it 
is no evidence that the heart of all England was rotten. 


Perhaps, though, Mr. Hartmann sees support for his position | 
in Cotton’s statement that ‘“ Every child almost of eight 
years old hath a competent knowledg”’ of whist. 

Old Cotton’s book (the same Cotton that added the fly- 
fishing sections to Walton’s Compleat Angler) and the volume, | 


in part cribbed verbatim from Cotton, by Theophilus Lucas, | 


Esquire, contain lively features of how all social ranks in 
London from the King, who did not like losing at play, and 
was a bad loser, down to ’prentices and footmen, ventured 
their money on the tables, and how very few had any scruples | 
about cheating so long as they could load a die or palm a card | 
without detection. 
nature of a handbook of games. He describes minutely how ~ 
to play all sorts of card games, including such obsolete pas- 
times as Costly Colours, Ketch-dolt (an ominously significant | 
title) and Bone-ace, “ a licking game for money.” 
short treatise on billiards, “* a gentle, cleanly and most ingenious 
game,” there being ‘“‘ few towns of note which hath not a 
publick Billiard-Table.” Lucas, too, speaks bitterly of 
‘* those spunging caterpillars, which swarm where any Billiard- 
Tables are set up, who make that single room their shop—the | 
place where they wait for ignorant cullies to be their customers | 
—kitchen and bedchamber.” fs 
‘noble recreation and pleasing art” of cockfighting and for — 
the rearing of ‘‘a true and perfect cock,” are almost tender 





Cotton’s book, however, is more of the 
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in their solicitude, and his chapter on Riding, “‘ whether the 
Great-Horse or the Horse of Pleasure,” contains advice that 
any good horsemaster would approve. 

As has been mentioned, Lucas stole from Cotton as far as 
technical details of card play are concerned, but his special 
contribution to the history of this rake’s progress is a detailed 
account of the lives of twenty-seven gamesters and notorious 
cheats—British (especially Irish) and foreign, male and (in 
one instance) female. This was that dazzling beauty, the 
Duchess Mazarin, who “‘ would play as fair as any person, 
where she found her gamester play only upon the square ; 
but when she had a sharp gamester to deal with, she would 
play altogether upon the sharp at any game upon the cards.” 
This lady touched ‘* Nell Gwin for 1400 guineas in one night ” 
at Basset, and ‘“‘ the Duchess of Portsmouth above 8000 J., 
in doing of which she exerted her utmost cunning and had the 
greatest satisfaction, because they were her rivals in the 
Royal favour.” 

Lucas’s book does, as its introducer says, give a ‘‘ broad and 
colourful picture ” of the squalid morals of the Court and its 
imitators, and of London life in tavern, ordinary and brothel, 
but the reader has need of a reasonably strong stomach to 
digest some parts of the fare. The author did not probably 
intend the book to be a moral tract. On the contrary, one 
seems to hear him smacking his lips relishingly over some of the 
details. But the stories of his heroes—how they died in 
duels or tavern-brawls, in jail or the lock-hospital, by their 
own hand or at Tyburn—should not have tended to attract 
many of his contemporaries into the ranks of professional 
card-sharps. To few of them came length of days or any 
lasting enjoyment of their occasionally large winnings. Jona- 
than Laud accumulated sufficient out of Hazard and (oddly 
enough) Draughts to buy and die on a country estate. Yet 
only too many died like Miles Corbet, “‘ rotten as a pear” ; 
or like that curious genius, Joseph Haynes or Haines, actor, 
dancer, writer and card-sharp, ‘‘ raking up and down town, 
always drinking as stoutly as if he meant to carry liquor 
enough with him in his belly to quench the flames of hell ; 
or rather as if he meant to drink himseif so far into a beast, 
as he might thereby become incapable of damnation.” 

M. J. C. M. 


Mr. Hearst and American 
Prohibition 


Temperance or Prohibition ? By Francis J. Tietsort. 

220 South Street, Now York. $1.00). 
Mr. Hearst controls newspapers in the United States reaching 
10,000,000 readers. Last year he offered a prize of $25,000 
for “the best temperance formula to take the place of 
prohibition,” limited to a thousand words. ‘* Never before, 
perhaps, has there been held such a gigantic symposium 
regarding a social problem,” writes the contest editor, and he is 
doubtless right, for 71,248 people participated ; but it is possible 
that he may be wrong when he continues: “‘A marked nation- 
wide change in opinion and sentiment on Prohibition was one of 
the striking results of analyses of the whole mass of Hearst 
Temperance plans received. The tide, unbiassed observers 
agreed, had turned against the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Act.’? We question this inference, because the 
terms of the competition did not invite Prohibitionists to 
compete. 

The judges were Mr. James Beck, Mrs. Kahn, Senator 
James Reed, Monsignor John L. Bedford, Admiral Cary 
Grayson, Dr. Nathan Krass, and Archdeacon Dodshon, the 
President of the Church Temperance Socicty ; an eminent 
body of citizens, but not strictly representative, for all agreed 
with Mr. Hearst that Prohibition as now enforced has set 
back the cause of true temperance. This was natural and 
inevitable : the judges were appointed for the specific purpose 
of discovering some workable alternative to the present 
laws, but it would obviously be fallacious to assume on this 
evidence that the papers submitted represented the trend of 
public opinion on Prohibition. 

Before considering the opinions expressed, we may recall 
the fact that the Eighteenth Amendment (ratified by thirty- 
six States by January, 1919) is still not enforced by the 
Legislatures of seven States of the Union. The Amendment 
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does not provide for the punishment of violators : the Volstead 
Act does that, supplemented by the Jones Law, passed this 
year, which imposes drastic punishment on “ boot-leggers.” 
No Amendment to the Constitution of the United States has 


ever been cancelled: it is probable, therefore, that “ the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors ” 
will remain prohibited. But much depends on the inter- 
pretation of the term “ intoxicating liquors,” which the 
Volstead Act defines as any beverage containing one half of 
one per cent. of alcohol, or more. 

It is the Volstead Act which Judge Hoyt, the prize-winner, 
would repeal. His essay consists of only eight hundred 
words (a total of one hundred million words poured into the 
Hearst newspaper offices: an avalanche of advice, good, 
bad, and indifferent, ranging from the imposition of the 
death-penalty upon drinkers, to the manufacture by the 
State of a non-intoxicant alcohol discovered by a Caiifornia 
chemist), and he points out (a) that the Eighteenth 
Amendment cannot be replaced for many years to come, (b) 
that State option would be repugnant to national feeling, and 
(c) that small modifications of the alcoholic content of 
beverages would be useless. Judge Hoyt then comes to 
his constructive suggestion, which is that Congress should 
repeal the Volstead Act and substitute a new law defining 
“intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes” in the 
Eighteenth Amendment as meaning “ all aleoholie products of 
distillation.” He believes that the Supreme Court would 
acquiesce in this interpretation of the famous Amendment : 
the effect of this would be that wines and beers would be 
allowed, but no spirits. A hundred and twelve years ago 
Thomas Jefferson summed up the matter in the same sense : 
*““No nation is drunken where wine is cheap; and none 
sober where the dearness of wine substitutes ardent spirits 
as the common beverage.” 

This is an interesting book, although it is badly written 
and confusingly indirect in parts. Evidently the example 
of Ontario, which has recently given up Prohibitioa, is 
causing many Americans to think of a repeal of the Volstead 
Act. Ninety-one per cent. of the entrants in Mr. Hearst’s 
competition were in favour of the Government control of 
the sale of liquor: many of these people have, no doubt, 
seen the excellent working of that system in the Canadian 
Province of Quebec, where Montreal is facetiously known 
to-day as “the greatest convention-city of the United 
States,’ owing to the excellence of its wines and spirits. 

Mr. Hearst has given expression to a large and perhaps 
growing body of opinion in the United States opposed to 
Prohibition, and believing that the present laws are not only 
unwise, but unworkable. There remains, on the other hand, 
a great mass of people in the Middle West who consider 
that Prohibition has not yet had a fair trial, never having 
been firmly enforced throughout the country, and that a 
new generation is growing up which looks on alcohol as “an 
accursed thing.’? In the volume under review the evidence 
is all the other way: ‘‘ never did boys and girls drink so 
much, and such pernicious spirit.” If it is difficult for 
Americans themselves to reconcile such conflicting evidence, 
it is impossible for observers on this side of the Atlantic. 
We can only be sure of one thing; that laws are only 
enforceable through public opinion, and that so far 
Prohibition has not won general assent. 


Essays Grave and Gay 


The Opalescent Parrot. By Alfred Noyes. (Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d.) 
By Way of Introduction. By A. A. Milne. 
This Other Eden. By E. V. Knox (‘* Evoe’’). 
Mr. Noyes, as readers of his recent novel will know, can 
be gay in prose as well as in verse ; and there is a good deal 
of chuckling humour, and much peppery satire, in his new 
volume of literary essays. The parrot of his title is a whimsical 
and intriguing bird which, having lived for nearly a hundred 
years in ** the best literary circles *” and listened to the parrot- 
like judgments of successive “ advanced ” and “ highbrow ” 
generations, is at last shocked into articulate rebellion against 
his human, but less intelligent, prototypes. The parrot, in a 
word, is an engaging device by which Mr. Noyes infuses a 
connecting light relief into a series of essentially serious 
*‘ revaluations ” of some of the great figures in English and 
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American literature. This beautiful creature, with his green 
wings, his ruby eyes, and his crest dyed in the blood of Prester 
John, gets a good deal of well-aimed and well-merited invective 
off his breast, and enables his creator to express, more pun- 
gently than would otherwise have been possible, his indigna- 
tion against the superior modern critics who patronize 
Shakespeare and dismiss Tennyson with a sneer. We should 
have liked to quote some of the parrot’s tart and scathing 
wisdom ; but the temptation must be resisted. The parrot’s 
function is, after all, merely that of providing a curtain- 
raiser to the more serious play of Mr. Noyes’ mind. 

Mr. Noyes, for all his fun, is in deadly earnest. He has 
a deep, almost a religious, reverence for genius. For him, 
indeed, great literature and religion are almost inseparable. 
In a fine essay called “‘ The Unrecognized Air” he finds 
Christian origins and implications in the most unexpected 
writers. Chaucer may have been of the earth, alike in its 
coarseness and sweetness. ‘‘ But, even so, he gives us at least 
the sense of the high-road, leading elsewhere,” and “ it is a 
gracious act of the Muses that they should have set at the 
head of the long and glorious pageant of English literature 
his many-coloured company of pilgrims, winding through 
the lanes of an English April, down to England’s noblest 
shrine.” Even in the rebellion of Voltaire Mr. Noyes sees 
an inverted tribute to Christianity, for Voltaire’s indignation, 
though he himself did not recognize the fact, was stirred 
rather by the current travesties of Christianity than by 
Christianity itself :— 

““Creeds and systems, theologies and theologians may have 

failed again and again and to the uttermost; but nothing can 
alter the fact that the strength of Christianity, the wisdom that 
was hidden from the wise and revealed to the simplicity and love 
of little children, the infinite justice at one with infinite mercy and 
divine compassion, had so wrought upon the minds of men that 
Voltaire himself was intellectually compelled to judge its priests 
by the standards which they had forgotten.” 
We are glad to find Mr. Noyes writing in this strain, for his 
tercentenary essay on Bunyan, which is here reprinted, 
suggested that his conversion to Roman Catholicism had 
been allowed to warp and narrow his outlook. His attack 
on Bunyan remains an enigma ; but, happily, the bitter spirit 
in which it is made finds no echo elsewhere in this very 
independent and honest, but broad-minded and charitable, 
book. The magnificent tribute to Milton, and the apprecia- 
tions of Carlyle and of Longfellow, who is too well known by 
his worst work and too little known by his best, certainly 
exonerate Mr. Noyes from the charge of prejudice against 
Puritanism as such. 
is ready to applaud simplicity and sincerity—for him the 
cardinal literary virtues—wherever he finds them; and he 
has no patience with the commentators who darken what is 
light instead of lightening what is dark. In “ The Real 
Secret of Shakespeare’s Sonnets” he splendidly rescues the 
poet from the “ higher critics.” And, speaking of Shake- 
speare, we cannot pass on without expressing out-delight in 
* An April Day,” in which Mr. Noyes muses upon the miracle 
of genius born to obscure parexts in a wayside cottage near 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Mr. Noyes has written nothing better 
in prose. 

To turn from Mr. Noyes to Messrs. Milne and Knox is to 
realize how comprehensive and elastic the term “ essay ” 
has become. There is nothing to be said about these latter 
writers except that they have again performed, slickly and 
agreeably enough, their usual tricks. Mr. Milne, whose 
volume is largely composed of introductions originally con- 
tributed to other books, discourses with his accustomed 
geniality upon such theres as the craft of the drama, the art 
of giving presents, spiritualism, cricket, and children’s books. 
As a satirist of the foibles of our time Mr. Knox is often wise 
as well as witty. But his humorous exercises are pleasanter 
when read singly week by week in Punch than when 
assembled en masse. 
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Maritain on Att 


The Philosophy of Art: being ‘‘ Art et Scholastique.” By 
Jacques Maritain, translated by the Rev. J. O’Connor, with ay 
introduction by Eric Gill. (S. Dominic Press. 10s. 6d.) 

ConswERING his great reputation in France, the work 9 

Jacques Maritain is still insufficiently known in this country; 

which has hardly begun to take seriously the Neo-Scholastic 

movement and its significance for modern thought. That 
movement, which owes more to Cardinal Mercier than to any 
other single scholar, has an apologetic value which theologians 
should not neglect. But we miss its chief importance if ve § 
regard only or mainly its bearings on theism. The Scholastic 

Sought to interpret the whole of life, and relate all thought and 

action to Reality. Thus, not only ethics but aesthetics wer 

were included in their survey ; and aesthetics, as Mr. Eric 

Gill reminds us in his short but trenchant introduction, 

‘**embrace a much wider range of human activities than is 

commonly supposed, for the whole business of Making is 

involved.” Thus, in Art et Scholastique Maritain’s vigorous 
and deeply spiritual mind explores aspects of experience 

which interest a wide circle of readers to whom the subject 7 

matter of ‘‘ Three Reformers ” and “ Prayer and Intelligence” 

makes no direct appeal. It is unfortunate that Father 

O’Connor’s translation has not the literary distinction of 

Mr. Thorold’s version of ‘‘ Prayer and Intelligence” ; and 

indeed, is sometimes so clumsy as to obscure the sense, 

Nevertheless, we are grateful for it, and for the exquisite 

format in which the book has been produced by the S. Dominic 

Press. Type, paper and printing all seem to pertain to “ that 

blissful state wherein all things are well made, and none ar = 

called ‘ works of art,’ ”’ of which Mr. Gill speaks. . 

The Scholastic philosophy of art owes more to Plato than 
to Aristotle. Maritain begins by reminding us that it is) 
nowhere formally expounded ; even the doctrine of the)” 

Beautiful enshrined in the Summa can only be recovered in| 

scraps. But these scraps, pieced together, show that art 

for the Schoolmen, has its roots in the Transcendent. Whilst 2 

essentially a human activity, it looks beyond the natural life, 

Horizontally, it spreads to embrace all the creative efforts of 

man; for it is “that which straightens out Making and not 

Doing.” Vertically, it ascends to the Absolute Beauty of God. / 

Thus it places us at the junction of the worlds of nature and > 

spirit. 

There is, therefore, a fundamental and inevitable contrast” 
between the life of Prudence, concerned chiefly with) 
conduct and proper to all good men ; and the life of Art, con es 
cerned with the incarnation of Beauty. The working out of 

this contrast is a main object of Maritain’s book. ‘* Prudence,” 7 

he says, “ works for the well-being of him who acts. Art)” 

works for the good of the work done.” Hence, there may be, | 
and often is, a conflict in the artist between “ his Virtue as 

a Craftsman and his Virtue as a Man.” He may, as a man, be y 4 

obliged to work for a wage or submit to other practical limit: | 

ations ; but the work itself must come into being and exist | 

** for its own beauty and for nothing else.” This is a dis-)_ 

tinction which “* the prudent man as such, judging everything | 

from the angle of morality and with regard to human welfare ” a 

can never really understand. He is inclined to think the artist 

a child or a lunatic ; and condemn his refusal to be controlled 

by any but aesthetic sanctions as immoral or insane. But /_ 

here the artist, whose true imperatives are of another order) 
than the ethical, cannot compromise ; for he is ‘** sure that 
he is defending a good no less sacred ’’—that Beauty which 

‘** is none other than a similitude of the Divine Beauty.” s 

Here, as Maritain observes, the artist and the contemplative e 

“both perfected by an intellectual habitus which weds them? 

to the transcendental order,” approach one another ; and/ 

can even understand one another, as the artist and the prudent | 

man can never do. It is possible to say of Art that ‘ from 7 

very far off, ali unconsciously, it prepares the human race fot a 

contemplation” of that vision of Reality which “seems to be 

the end of man’s activities.’ So holiness, ‘* modelling inf a 
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human clay the likeness of the Face of God” is revealed as 
the supreme art to which, in their fragmentary ways, all lesser 
arts aspire. For these, in so far as they indeed mediate ~ 
Beauty, are each in their own tongue declaring the divine ~ 
naine ; since God, as St. Thomas teaches, is Beauty itself, and iS 
His Beauty is the cause of the being of all that truly is, Ez x 
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divina pulchritudine esse omnium derivatur. In so far, then, 
is as he incarnates beauty, that confidential message of the 





ithe divine, the artist may claim the great title of fellow-worker 
) with God. EvELYN UNDERHILL, 
rk of Fe 
nt, An Undesirable Controversy 
lastie Robert Edwin Peary : a Record of his Explorations, 1886-1909. 
That By J. Gordon Hayes. (Grant Richards. 15s.) 
om Mr. Gorpon Hayes has equipped himself for the task of 
ogtans criticizing polar explorers, and in such ieisure as his West 
if ™ = country vicarage affords him carries it out after the manner 
lastics of Jeffrey or Lockhart. In the book which he has just pub- 
tom lished, exception might be taken to the descriptive subtitle. 
i If anybody goes to it for a story of what Peary did, disappoint- 
; Eric ment will follow; the author assumes throughout that the 
ction, reader will be familiar with Peary’s own writings and the 
—_— general progress of the controversy which Peary’s reports 
ng.8 occasioned. In the proceedings of a geographical society or 
jonas the like, Mr. Hayes’s method might be justified, though pro- 
rican > bably the Editor would have asked him to condense his 
abject criticism, to avoid needless and unpleasant repetition, to get 
a : his points clearly made and then sum up with lucidity. In 
‘ather this book it would have been desirable, and easily possible, 
on of within the same space, to tell the general reader plainly and 
; and simply what Peary undoubtedly did, what he claimed to 
ares have done, and how and why controversy arose about it. It 
uisite F ould also have been desirable that this writer, judging from 
mini § the vicarage armchair the work and the conduct of a man who 
* that throughout his life showed extraordinary physical courage 
¢ att | and hardihood in the severest physical trials, should at least 
' have treated delinquencies with some indulgence. Nothing is 
than less courteous than cheap irony, and there is a deal of it in 
it is this book. 
f the Apart from this question of manner, Mr. Hayes appears to 
ed in) have proved his main contention—which is that Peary never 
| art,| reached the North Pole. Mr. Hayes evidently believes also 
Vhilt | Peary’s scientific knowledge to have been so inadequate and his 
1 life |) methods of work so slipshod that he could scarcely have 


rts of ascertained his position at the Pole, had he reached it. But 
d not™ ofthis we are not competent to judge. It is, however, admitted 
'God.— by Peary’s admirers that ‘“* Crocker Land,” which he claimed 








e and to have discovered in one of his earlier journeys, has no 


existence, and, in general, that his record for accurate charting 


itrast does not stand high. He was a dockyard engineer, never a 
with navigator. But the facts concerning the main contention can 


be judged by anybody. Peary was not in search of geographic 
results. Mr. Hayes quotes his observation that no scientific 
discoveries would weigh against the achievement of reaching 
the Pole. He early made up his mind to be famous, and “ I 
shall not be satisfied,’ he wrote to his mother about 1880, 
“that I have done my best until my name is known from one 
end of the world to the other.” This was four or five years 
before he conceived the idea of Polar travel. His journeys in 
1886, 1892 and 1893-95 produced no great results; his 
_ ‘Windward’ expedition (1898 to 1902) was definitely a 
‘failure ; his first expedition in the specially built ‘ Roosevelt ’ 
fell short of the Pole, though by his own account it reached 
further north than man had yet gone. Yet for the last stages 
of his journey he had travelled without a white companion, 
having only his Esquimaux, his negro servant, and his dogs ; 
and for these stages his speed increased remarkably. 

In 1908, when he set out on his last journey, he was fifty- 
three years of age; he had lost the toes of one foot in an 
earlier journey. He left Captain Bartlett, the white man who 
accompanied him farthest, 150 miles of latitude south of the 
Pole, and setting out with his Esquimaux and his negro 
servant, claimed to have covered this distance over the icepack 
with heavy loads in five days going and in two returning. 
Even if it were possible to have taken an absolutely straight 
line, the record of seventy-five miles a day is quite unbe- 
lievable. Mr. Hayes says with justice that Peary was the last 
of a bygone type among explorers, and that modern expedi- 
tions go fully furnished with scientific equipment and bring 
back elaborate corroboration of their results. Amundsen’s 
dash to the South Pole was the example, but carried out 
with absolute technical perfection, of what Peary attempted ; 
and each of Amundsen’s companions was trained to take 
observations so that the position was ascertained and checked. 
Yet Amundsen’s purpose was limited, like Peary’s ; Scott and 


Wilson, dragging back heavy geological specimens in that last 
deadly march, that nothing might be lost to science, are 
rather the type which justifies risking life in such ventures. 

Two things should be set down in fairness, though they do 
not affect our opinion: Scott took part in the reception and 
honours bestowed on Peary by the Royal Geographical 
Society ; Amundsen believed that Peary had reached the 
Pole, knowing that there were no absolute proofs. But he said, 
**T knew Peary.” In our opinion Amundsen was wrong ; but 
we are not sure that we would not rather be wrong with him 
in this matter than right with Mr. Hayes. We are not clear 
that anything in this book needed to be written ; and we are 
clear that many things in it not only about Peary but about 
his countrymen had better not have been written. 


Two Modes of History 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Edited by J. R. Tanner, 
C. W. Previté-Orton, and Z. N. Brooke. Vol. VI. Victory of 
the Papacy. (Cambridge University Press. 50s.) 

The Seventeenth Century. By G. N. Clark. (Clarendon Press. 
15s.) 

Two very remarkable volumes, issued almost simultaneously 

by the University Presses of Cambridge and Oxford, illustrate 

two diverse conceptions of the way in which history should 
be written. One is the sixth instalment of the co-operative 
history of the Middle Ages planned many years ago by the 
late Professor Bury ; it is largely, though not exclusively, 
concerned with the thirteenth century and the conflict of 
the Papacy and the Empire in which, after the death of 

Frederick II (‘* stupor mundi’”’), the Pontifis had the upper 

hand. To this massive work, running to nearly cleven 

hundred pages, scholars of seven nationalities have contri- 
buted, and the individual chapters on various episodes and 
aspects of the period—-such as Professor Jacob’s ‘“ Innocent 

III,” Dr. Petit Dutaillis’ ** St. Louis,’ or Professor Hamilton 

Thompson’s “ Art of War to 1400 ”—are ably and attract- 

ively written. For detailed consideration of sectional 

problems the book has no rival in English: such special 
subjects as Bohemia, Spain and Scandinavia are treated by 
native experts, and there is an excellent chapter by Miss 

Abram on “ Chivalry.” But there is no attempt, save in 

a brief preface, to sum up or to generalize. The reader is left 

to do that for himself, and the task, in this period, is peculiarly 

difficult. 

In piquant contrast to this collection of scholarly mono- 
graphs on the thirteenth century comes the compact and 
brilliant study of the seventeenth century by Mr. G. N. 
Clark, a former editor of the English Historical Review. In 
less than four hundred pages Mr. Clark, single-handed, 
presents a picture of his period, as seen from various stand- 
points, and it must be admitted that his synthetic method 
is more agreeable and move provocative of thought than the 
analytic method of his Cambridge colleagues. It is true 
that the periods treated are not comparable and _ that, 
while fuller information about medieval Europe was really 
needed by those who only read English, the historical literature 
of the seventeenth century is copious. Nevertheless Mr. 
Clark’s fascinating book, based on a long course of study 
and much original research, points the Detter way of writing 
history. ‘‘ What we are concerned with,” he says, “is to 
see in what ways Western civilization in the seventeenth 
century was altering.” And he illustrates the changes that 
occurred in almost every conceivable way, beginning with 
population, economic ideas, commerce and industry, and 
concluding with political thought, education, religion, literature 
and the arts, in Western Europe as a whole. Mr. Clark is 
not merely a learned historian; he has an alert mind and 
brings out the true significance of the facts. His comparisons 
between the several nations—as, for example, England, 
Holland, and France in respect of finance, commerce and 
colonies--are most illuminating and valuable. His chapter 
on international law and diplomacy concludes with the apt 
remark that the disappointing results of seventeenth century 
statesmanship were due to ignorance, on the part of rulers 
as well as peoples. We may infer, perhaps, that in our own 
time, when statistical information of all kinds is available to 
everyone who wants it, the cause of international peace has 
a better chance of making headway than it had in the age of 
Louis XIV. 
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Reunion 


The Reunion of Christentiom. By various writers, edited by 

Sir James Marchant, K.B.E. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Now that the theme of Reunion is so much in the air, it was 
a happy thought to combine in one volume statements of the 
positions adopted by the various great sections of Christendom 
from the pens of representative writers. The authors have 
been well selected, and every chapter gives important, 
accurate, and relevant information. 

What broad impressions .emerge ? Cardinal Bourne, with 
the help of the present Pope’s Encyclical ‘‘ On Fostering 
True Religious Unity,” has no difficulty in showing that 
the dominant policy at Rome is intransigent and unyielding. 
Rome never has erred or can err, and there is only one condition 
necessary for unity—namely, to acknowledge the Pope as 
the Divinely appointed Lord of the Church. The rest of the 
book shows that this is a contention, which will, if persisted 
in, make one visible Church for ever impossible. Monsignor 
Germanos, in an article of the first importance, makes it 
clear that faith rather than order is the Orthodox basis 
of unity. In regard to faith there can be no compromise. 
All the same, there is an eirenic spirit in his contribution 
totally lacking in that of Cardinal Bourne, and, what is 
almost as important, a frank acknowledgment that the 
Orthodox Churches have something to learn themselves. 
He reveals the path to unity as lengthy, but by no means as 
hopeless. General-Superintendent Dibelius explains why the 
Lutheran Churches of Germany are rather behindhand in 
approaches to unity. Their internal problems are still too 
serious. Archbishop Séderblom shows, on the other hand, 
that the Scandinavian Churches are making many moves 
in that direction, though they are as Lutheran as those of 
Germany ; and he gives a clear account of the present hopefu] 
relations between the Church of England and the Church 
of Sweden. The Bishop of Winchester expounds the doctrine 
that the Church of Engiand is the ‘* Bridge Church.” 

But perhaps the most important article in the book is 
that in which Dr. Garvie sets out the position reached by 
progr&sive minds in the Free Churches. A clear under- 
standing of what he says is a condition precedent to any 
progress. Examples of reunion between similar bodies in 
recent years are given in detail in other chapters that deal 
with Methodism, Presbyterianism, and the United Church 
of Canada. But Dr. Garvie is aiming at a union between 
Churches that are in many ways radically different. If his 
article is read in conjunction with that of the Bishop of 
Dornakal, it will be seen that this great possibility is really 
growing nearer; though if it is to be accomplished, much 
faith and humility will be needed on both sides. In a final 
stimulating essay Dr. Orchard upholds a vision of a reunited 
Church which goes much further. He refuses to believe 
that the ideal of Cardinal Bourne will persist, and he shares 
with many of the previous writers the hope that somehow 
the values that Rome conserves may be made available for 
a much larger body of Christians than is at present possible. 
But he would desire a like enlargement for the values of all 


the other Churches. The pilgrimage will be long. This 
book shows that. But it equally shows that the pilgrims are 
afoot. 


A Victim of Circumstances 


Charlotte Bronte. 
8s. 6d.) 
As it is called on the title-page “‘a psychological study,” 
Charlotte Bronté’s newest critic treats the great novelist’s life as 
“an epic of endurance” and not as a plain tale. Perhaps she is 
right ; the tale is too well known to tell again for its own sake. 
Its human interest is inexhaustible, but it belongs now to the 
commentator not the biographer. The book is full of sparkling 
sentences, and is throughout lively and provocative. To 
take one brilliant morsel at random: ‘* Affectation is the 
profuse apology of those who have no personality and know 
it.” Miss Langbridge’s chapters glitter with such sayings. 
How much had the intolerable unhappiness of the Bronté 
household and the incredible ill-luck which followed them 
through life to do with their genius? The writer does not 
throw a great deal of light upon this insoluble problem. 
What did their father stand for in the development of their 


By Rosamond Langbridge. (Heinemann. 


strange personalities? Miss Langbridge lays at his doo 
almost all his children’s faults and sufferings. He was a very 
terrible man no doubt, but hardly the complete bogy her 
described. He was interested in his children: he did want 
them to speak openly to him, though he could think of no 
better method of overcoming their awe than suggesting that 
they should put on a mask to remove their embarrassment, 
He did not allow them the natural amusements of normal 
children, but did they ask for them ? They were not normal 
children. He never broke their proud spirits ; they still had 
the bitter grit to die standing. Branwell went his own way— 
to the devil; and the daughters went theirs—to fame. We 
are inclined to think that Mr. Bronte met his match in each 
of them. 

Miss Langbridge sets herself to destroy the “* St. Charlotte 
Myth” conceived by Mrs. Gaskell. To her mind Charlotte, 
apart from her genius, was the pitiable victim of circum. 
stances, her childhood spoiled by a cruel father, her youth by 
unrequited love, love which found no reply in the heart of its 
object but an impatient ‘** Damn the woman!” 


Fiction 
Sects, Conscience and Romance 


The Methodist Faun. By Anne Parrish. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

Retreat. By C. R. Benstead. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

The Class Reunion. By Franz Werfel. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

Beyond the Swamps. By Robert Tarnacre. (The Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.) 

At the moment the mainspring of the greater part of American 

comedy is, what the Americans themselves would call a 

** nationwide ”’ sensitiveness in regard to their mothers. The 

whole generation of younger novelists is united in the chorus, 


‘*My mother she’s a Methodist, but I do the best I can.” | 
Everyone is bettering himself ; even the novelists are marching | 
They are sedulously teaching | 





on towards the new gentility. 
us that there are two kinds of Americans: those who live in 
small towns and worship Jehovah ; and the glorious misunder- 
stood who have ceased to live in small towns and, in vague 





BREESE tae is ao 


emulation of the Athenians, worship the unknown god, an /— 


immensely superior person. 


affairs is revealed. 
Faun-like in his adoration of nature, clumsily groping for 


‘achievement in painting and love, and attaining nothing better 


than small town photography—you observe Miss Parrish’s 
values—and a nagging marriage, Clifford Hunter, is a thwarted 
and pathetic figure. He is an unhappy mixture of faun and 
Methodist. Every generous venture is frustrated by the 


ridicule and snobbery of those who have left the small town, | 


or the comical narrowness of those who remain in it. His 
first love is laughed at; his marriage to the devout and 
hysterical young Sunday School teacher is a miserable failure. 
The puritan in him defeats the faun when escape in another 
love affair offers itself; but the faun finds his apotheosis in 
death. 
mediocre worshipper of trees and hills was tragic ; 
it is merely sentimentalized and pathetic. 

The punishment of the pseudo-satirist is that only the people 
whom he despises are given life. Miss Parrish begins well, 
and her comedy is bright and malicious, but gradually the 
blight of her pitying approbation grows upon Clifford Hunter, 
and he becomes less and less interesting. She takes him to 
her bosom to spite the small town ; whereas a satirist ought 
to put his claws into everyone. However, swallow her senti- 
mentality, recognize her snobbery, and The Methodist Faun 
is an entertaining book, a considerable advance on All Kneeling, 
her previous novel. 

The central character of Retreat, a regimental padre, is 
another failure, another mediocre soul whose end can awaken in 
the reader scarcely more than a shrug of the shoulders. The 
book deals with two débdcles : the retreat of the Fifth Army 
in 1918, and the demoralization of the padre who, driven back 
upon himself, and lacking the support of the outward and 


conventional manifestations of his religion, retreats gradually : 


into insanity, denial of God, and death. Arriving in France 
on the eve of the German offensive he is at first terrified. Then 


begins a rather monotonous series of episodes in which his © 


The Methodist Faun is an example | 
of the hard, amusing, satirical comedy in which this state of | 


One would like to think that the end of this essentially 3 
alas! | 
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lack of understanding, his pomposity, his complete ineffec- 
tiveness as a padre and a man, his candidature for every kind 
of humiliation, are gradually disclosed. One is moved by his 
pathetic misery, but he is not worth a book to himself. If 
his moral is that institutional religion failed to meet the needs 
of men during the war, Mr. Benstead has gone laboriously the 
long way round to proveit. As adefence ofthe Fifth Army the 
story has interest ; but most of the War novelists are really 
reporters, Journey’s Enders, who ought to have said what they 
had to say in undisguised personal narrative. With the 
exception of Good-bye to All That too many of these books 
lack either the artist or the great personality. ‘The War does 
their work for them, and hence a certain monotony in those 
literary trenches, bombardments, night raids and dressing 
stations. 

Herr Franz Werfel’s book describes how an elderly magis- 
trate,about to try a man for murder, recognizes the prisoner 
as an old schoolfellow upon whom he had exercised a very 
evil influence in boyhood. Memory and conscience are 
stirred by the Class Reunion of old boys ; and the magistrate, 
reviewing the history of his early relationship with the prisoner, 
comes to regard himself as morally responsible for his down- 
fall. The story, which leads one to expect that the intricate 
psychological causes of the conflict will be analysed and that 
judgment will be done, ends in a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
anti-climax. But Teutonic writers seem to prefer their 
metaphysics and psycho-analysis to lead nowhere; a little 
inconclusiveness for the sake of honest doubt. Take away 
judge and prisoner who, at the end, seem irrelevant to the 
plot, and. the story of an envious boy’s almost unconscious 
resort to dishonesty and crime in order to ruin his intellectual 
superior is quite well done. How an explosion did not occur 
when one of the boys struck a match in a room full of gas is not 
explained. The judge takes down the first part of his memories 
in shorthand, as he remembers them, and dreams the conclud- 
ing part—very clumsy contrivances. 

Beyond the Swamps describes how an ineredible gunboat 
called the ‘ Midge ’ was sucked up by a powerful stream on the 
African Coast, and how her crew discovered a city of people 
who were the descendants of the Imperial Romans. They 
had preserved the habits, weapons, laws and institutions of 
their forbears. When Venturia, a Roman lady, remarks : 
“ Helvio is not usually so free with overweight,” one wonders 
if the whole story, in spite of sudden deaths and sinister 
adventures, is not an elaborate joke. But reading further, 
it is soon clear that Mr. Tarnacre is really in difficulties with 
his incongruous material. The Rider Haggard tradition— 
mentioned in the. publisher’s advertisement—has been let 
down ; but perhaps boys will not think so. 

V. S. Prircuetr. 


THE KERRELS OF HILL END. By Charles Landstone. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d.)—Here we have a novel which is important 
not for the sake of its plot but because of the numcrous 
clear character studies contained init. The Kerrelsare a Jewish 
family who leave Highbury for Hill End, where they are 
at first surrounded by Gentiles and later become members of 
a Jewish colony, which gradually springs up in the district. 
Reenie, the daughter, who decides at the age of seven that 
she doesn’t want a husband as she is going to write poetry 
and become “ever so rich and famous” and who, at the 
age of thirteen, quotes Ibsen, is the central figure and a most 
interesting character. The author does not insist upon any 
difference between Reenie and her English neighbour: he 
only presents her to us as a creature who is much more alert, 
passionate, proud, and intellectual. The book is occasionally 
spoilt by pieces of slipshod writing, as when we are told 
that Reenie ‘‘ aimed a blow at his ears with the flat of her 
hand,” but the characterization is excellent, and the subtle 
distinctions between two races are so delicately drawn that 
interest is sustained in spite of these lapses, and in spite, too, 
of a very ordinary plot. 


WINDLESTRAWS. By Phyllis Bottome. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
—In her new book, Miss Bottome tells of the very remarkable 
experiences of a girl, Jean Arbuthnot, who goes as secretary 
to a beautiful woman, living in a large country house. She 
had been warned beforehand that she would be expected 
to act as general prop and stay in the househoid in the intervals 
of letter writing and the preparation of election speeches : 
actually she becomes a: sort of general manager of love affairs. 
Beatrice Falconer, her employer, loathes her husband and is 
loved by her cousin, who is a permanent guest in the house. 
These. three, while remaining rather heavily chivalrous, 
play upon one another’s emotions in a most uncomfortable 


manner, and all confide in the secretary, who becomes their 
intimate in an amazingly short time. Jean really makes 
the best possible comment on life at Windlestraws when she 
exclaims. ‘‘I thought you all knew how to live—and you 
don’t! It’s like knives under roses!” The book is interesting 
up to a point, but it does not rise much above the magazine- 
story level. Some of Miss Bottome’s other novels have been 
— much better than this extremely intricate and emotional 
ale. 


The Magazines 


THE most outstanding contribution to the magazines for 
January is “An Educational Survey,” consisting of four 
articles, in The Nineteenth Century. The articles are “ The 
Need for Inquiry,” by Harold Hodge, “The Aim; an 
Educated Democracy,” by H. C. Dent, “‘The Future of the 
Public Schools,” by Stephen H. Foot, and “* Adult Education ; 
The Religious Movement,” by Basil A. Yeaxlee. Among 
several other excellent articles ‘‘ The Native Question in 
Kenya,” by Sir Daniel Hall, must be mentioned. His frank 
exposition is made in such a way as not to alienate the idealist, 
yet to make plain the difficulties of formulating native policy. 
It should be read by everyone interested in this supremely 
important question. 

In The Contemporary there are two much needed articles 
on naval questions, by Vice-Admiral Drury-Lowe and Sir 
Selwyn Fremantle. The former in particular, writing on 
the prospects of the coming Conference, brings the whole 
question into relation with the forces of world public opinion, 
which are, in the end, the decisive factors. Mr. Sisley Huddles- 
ton contributes an appreciation of Clemenceau. Professor 
Ifor Evans writes on the decline of myth, and its effect on 
modern poetry. Another entertaining and well written article 
is ‘** Napoleon and Madame de Staél,” by D. G. Larg. 

In The Fortnightly a place of honour is given to a short 
phantasy, ‘“‘ The Policeman’s Prophecy,” by Lord Dunsany, 
which should not be spoilt by description. ‘* The Future 
of Air Warfare,” by A. EK. Blake, is impressive if hypothctical. 
** A Victorian Dame School,’ by Arthur Waugh, is an attrac- 
tive piece of descriptive writing, and ‘Interlude at the 
Seaside,” a description of holiday-making in the U.S.S.R., 
by H. O. S. Wright, throws an unusual and therefore perhaps 
valuable light on Russia. These subjects are all rather 
remote, but they seem to be the best that The Fortnighily 
ean do this month. The serious contributions are more 
elementary, especially one on *“* Ten Years of The League,” 
by Hugh FE. Spender. 

Blackwoods has two really good articles, in a_ less 
entertaining number than usual. ‘* Water Holes,’ by John 
Still, seems to be the product of profound observation of a 
little known part of Ceylon; and * Fiat Experimentum. . .” 
is an entertaining collection of stories about scientific work 
in India—not all of the remote past. 

The Empire Review has, as usual, one interesting contri- 
bution, in this case by Lord Melchett, who writes ‘* A Business 
Man Surveys the Empire,’ This is a more intelligible view 
of the Empire than that of the ‘“ Crusaders,” but still lacks 
something of clarity. We should like to see Lord Melchett 
explain himself at greater length. 














THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 


“YOUNG GIRL’S HEAD, OR 


THE PEARL EAR- RING.” 
After Vermeer of Delft. 





Owing to the large number of enquiries still being received 
in respect of this work engraved in mezzotint by Mr. 
ARTHUR HOGG, impressions in colour, The Museum 
Galleries find it necessary to make public announcement of 
the fact that the edition which was limited is now entirely 
sold out and the plate destroyed. The publishers will be 
pleased to send impressions from the plate in its defaced 
state to their subscribers on application. Please write 
for particulars of our recent issues to be sent to you. 





53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C. 2 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 59.) 

Those of us who recognize that demographic facts are of 
greater importance than democratic theory in the politics of 
the world to-day must welcome with enthusiasm a new 
volume from the International Labour Office, Migration 
Movements, 1925-27, being No. 4 of Series O of its Studies 
and Reports (P. S. King & Son, 2s. 6d.). Great Britain 
still heads the list of the emigration countries of Europe, 
though, as compared with the average of 1920-24, given 
in the previous publication, she is being steadily overhauled 
by Italy. Palestine is the country showing the largest 
increase in proportion to its population. Central European 
countries still exhibit a preference for Canada, and German 
emigration to Brazil has fallen from 36 to 4 per cent. Perhaps 
the most significant phenomenon is the virtual monopoly 
of emigration enjoyed (if that be the appropriate term!) by 
Europe. Immigrants from Asiatic countries constitute barely 
4 per cent. of the total volume. 

* * * * 


There is any amount of useful work to be done on this 
subject of migration movements, and students of public 
affairs could not employ their time and talents better than 
in tracing the intimate connexion between population and 
policy, and thus securing consideration for the root cause 
of wars and international disputes. For such persons and 
any others who can spare the time there is No. 3 in the same 
series, Migration Laws and Treaties, in three volumes (P. S. 
King, £1—or 7s. 6d. per volume) which affords a particularly 
valuable conspectus of the whole field of inquiry. The 
subject matter of the separate volumes is (1) Emigration 
Laws and Regulations ; (2) Immigration Laws and Regula- 
tions ; (3) International Treaties and Conventions. 


* * * * 


In the name of all students of English history we must 
warmly congratulate Mr. Vicary Gibbs, Mr. H. A. Doubleday 
and Lord Howard de Walden on the appearance of the seventh 
volume of The Complete Peerage in its new form (St. Catherine 
Press, 73s. 6d.). The original work by G. E. Cokayne has 
been invaluable to historians and genealogists for the past 
half-century, but the new edition is far better in every respect 
—not least for the racy personal details which Mr. Gibbs 
adds in footnotes. The book is a magnificent piece of patient 
scholarship and should be in every historical library. 


* * * * 


A vivid account of the damage done by the Chinese armies 
to the railways may be found in Mr. H. Stringer’s China: A 
New Aspect (Witherby, 12s. 6d.). The author has served on the 
railways in China, and he laments the fate that has befallen 
them just when they had become efficient and were sorely 
needed to assist trade and prevent famine. Mr. Stringer has a 
very low opinion of Chinese politicians, but he is equally 
contemptuous of Western Governments for what he regards 
as their feebleness in upholding their rights in China. As 
foreign and native railwaymen, from the highest to the 
lowest, have suffered severely whether from civilian dishonesty 
or military brutality, Mr. Stringer’s indignation is excusable. 
Yet Great Britain has far too many responsibilities of her own 
to undertake the policing and administration of the Chinese 
railway zones, even if it were expedient. 

* 1 * * 


Mr. H. W. Fowler knows his limitations, and writes about 
them with a graceful exaggeration which leaves the reader no 
alternative to admiration. The essays in Jf Wishes were 
Horses (George Allen and Unwin, 6s.), first published anony- 
mously in 1907, deal with the author’s alleged lack of certain 
supposedly admirable endowments. He makes full use of the 
opportunity for throwing, as it were by accident, sidelights 
upon the foibles of humanity, bringing to bear upon them not 
the weight but the lightness of his wit and scholarship. The 
unscholarly reviewer desires to thank him particularly for 
the translations which he gives of all quotations from foreign 
languages, and for the quality of the translations. 'To comment 
upon the purity of his English would be indeed an impertinence, 

* * * * 


* The most fascinating feature of hunting game is tracking.” 
Thus Mr. Denis D. Lyell in The Hunting and Spoor of Central 
African Game. Hunting, not killing, is Mr. Lyell’s sport, and 
he has many wise words to say on hunting ethics, and on the 
cardinal rules which all sportsmen should obey. The book 
is modestly written, and professes to be for beginners, but 
experienced hunters might take many of its maxims to heart. 
All that a novice need know is here, though we doubt the value 
of representations of spoor, which, excellent though they are, 
would not help him so much in real life. It is a pity that 
Mr. Lyell should conclude. with some irrelevant remarks on 
human coloration, without telling us whether in this case it 
is ** elusive ” or ** protective.” 


‘We have received the fourth volume of the Annals of the 
Kings Royal Rifle Corps, by Major-General Sir Steuart Hare 
(Murray, 25s.), covering the period from the Zulu War of 
1879 to the Great War. The book is more than a history of 
the “* 60th,”’ for there are few small wars in which that splendid 
regiment did not take part : Sir Steuart’s volume is, therefore, 
an excellent conspectus of British campaigns before 1914 
and will, we hope, find a place in many libraries. There area 
number of. excellent maps. 


* * * * 


Of the many volumes concerned with Royalty which have 
been lately published, two of the latest and best are Mr, 
F. A. Mackenzie’s King George V. in his own Words (Benn. 
12s. 6d.) and Sir George Aston’s H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
(Harrap. 21s.). The former provides an interesting chrono- 
logy of some of the greatest events in the history of the world, 
which have taken place in His Majesty’s reign ; the latter 
is a readable account of a long and useful life, devoted to 
public service. 


A Library List 


REFERENCE Books :—Cook’s Traveller’s Handbook to Belgium. 
By Roy Elston. (Simpkin Marshall. 5s.) The Every- 
day Games Book. By V. C. Alexander. (Evans Bros. 
2s. 6d.) The Nursery Cookery Book. By K. Jameson. 
(Warne. 3s. 6d.)——Our Wild Orchids. By Frank Morris 
and E. A. Eames. (Scribners. $7.50.) The Catholic 
Who’s Who and Year Book, 1930. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 5s.) The Catholic Directory, 1930. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 3s. 6d.) Cook’s 
Traveller's Handbook to Switzerland, Savoy, &c. By Roy 
Elston. (Simpkin Marshall. 7s. 6d.) 


MisceELLANEOus :—The Endless. Adventure. By F. S. Oliver. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) Among Prisoners of War in Russia 
and Siberia. By Elsa Brandstrom. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 

The Italian Painters of the Renaissance. By Bernhard 
Berenson. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) Art in 
America. By Suzanne La Follette. (Harper. 21s.) 

* The History of the ‘ Worcester” By F. H. Stafford. 
(Warne. 7s. 6d.) Reminiscences of Mrs. Finn. (Mar- 
shall, Morgan and Scott. 6s.) Rugby : Reminiscences 
and Opinions. By Rowe Harding. (The Pilot Press. 
8s. 6d.) Immanual Kani’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by Norman Kemp Smith. (Macmillan. 25s.) 
Making a Home. By Mrs. Janet Cleeves. Daily Life in 
Ancient Egypt. By S. R. K. Glanville. Landmarks of 
English History. By H. A. V. Ransom. Weekday Chris- 
tianity. By Rev. P. B. Clayton and Rev. L. G. Appleton. 
(Introductions to Medern Knowledge. Routledge. 6d. 
each.) Banking. By W. W. Paine. Libraries and 
Museums. By Sir Frederic Kenyon. Opera. By R. 
Capell. British Diarists. By <A. Ponsonby. Great 
Writers of Rome. By R.S. Conway. Poisons. By J. T. 
Morrison. (Benn’s Sixpenny Library.) Ovid: The 
Art of Love and Other Poems. Plato: Timaeus, Critias, 
Cleitophon, Menexenus, Epistles. Livy V. Arrian : History 
of Alexander and Indica. Aristotle: The Physics. 
Florus and Cornelius Nepos. (The Loeb Classical Library. 
Heinemann. 10s. each.) 


Fiction :—Children of the Earth. By Ethel Mannin. (Jar- 
rolds. 7s. 6d.) Bottom Dogs. By E. Dahlberg. 
(Putnams. ‘7s. 6d.) Hudson River Bracketed. By 
Edith Wharton. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.) Exits and Fare- 
wells. By Marjorie Bowen. (Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. W. F. Broadbent, 
Halefield, Wendover, Bucks, for the following :— 


Questions on Italian Painters and Pictures 


. Who painted ‘‘ St. Francis and the Birds ” ? 
. By whom is the portrait of Doge. Leonardo Loredano ? 
3. Who painted ‘“* The Madonna of the Cherries ”’ ? 
. From what gallery has Botticelli’s “‘ Birth of Venus” been 
brought ? 
5. Who painted the frescoes on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel ? 
6. Who painted ‘‘ The Rout of San Romano ” ? 
7. Where is Raphael’s picture of the Transfiguration ? 
8. Who painted ‘‘ The Madonna of the Basket ” ? 
9. Who painted “‘ The Family of Darius at the feet of Alexan- 
Gert 
10. Where is Leonardo’s picture of the Last Supper ? 
11. Who painted ‘‘ The Three Philosophers ”’ ? 
12. Who was a pupil of Filippo Lippi ? 
13. Who painted a picture of the Rotunda at Ranelagh ? 


Answers will be found on page 72. 
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LANGUAGE-LEARNING 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


German Learnt in 100 Hours. Spanish in Six Months. 
Other Languages in Half the Usual Time 
By New Pelman Method. 


anh texarcighertcar results are reported from men and 
women who have learned F!ench, German, Italian 
and Spanish in half the usual time by means of the new 
Pelman method. 





The chief feature of this new method is that it avoids 
the use of English and enables you to learn French in 
French, German in German, Italian in Italian, and 
Spanish in Spanish, 


Instead of laboriously translating English phrases into 
their foreign equivalents and vice versa, you learn the 
Foreign language in question in that language—and you 
can do this even if you do not know a single word of it 
to begin with. 


Consequently there are no vocabularies to be labori- 
ously memorised; you learn the words you require by 
actually using them and in such a way that they easily 
remain in your mind. 


Smoothing Away Grammatical Difficulties. 


Another great advantage of the new method is that it 
smoothes away Grammatical difficulties. Many people 
fail to learn Foreign languages because of these difficul- 
ties. They are bored by the rules and exceptions which 
they are told they must master. So they give up the 
attempt. But the Pelman method introduces you to the 
French, German, Italian, or Spanish: language straight 
away. You learn to speak, read, write and understand 
the language from the start. And you “ pick up” a good 
deal of the grammar almost imperceptibly as you go 
along. This fact, by itself, has made the Pelman method 
exceedingly popular with those who want to learn a 
Foreign language quickly and with the minimum of 
time and effort. 


Here are a few extracts from letters sent in by readers 
who have adopted the new method of learning Foreign 
languages :— 


“Tn three months I have already learnt more Italian than I 
should have learnt in many years of study in the usual way.” 


(I. M. 124.) 


“T have learned more French this last four months than I 
did (before) in four years. 1 enjoyed the Course thoroughly.” 
(CW. 149.) 


“T can read and speak with ease, though it is less than six 
months since I began to study Spanish.” (S. M. 181.) 


“T have obtained a remunerative post in the City, solely on 
the merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the 
language before I began your Course eight months ago.” 

(I. F. 121.) 


“T have spent some 100 hours on German, studying by your 
methods; the results obtained in so short a time are amazing. 
With the aid of a dictionary, on account of the technical 
vocabulary, I find I can master German scientific reports 
published in their own tongue. I cannot tell you what a help 
this will be in my work. The whole system is excellent.” 

: (G, P. 136.) 








“The (French) Course is an absolute god-send to me, for the 
present forced to live in a very quiet country village.” 
(F. 126) 

“ Although I have little aptitude for languages, I have 
acquired in a very short time sufficient knowledge of Spanish 
to be able to read with enjoyment classic and modern authors.” 
(S. M. 188.) 


“T have learnt more (Italian) in these few short weeks than 
I ever learnt of French (by the old system) in several years. 
It is perfectly splendid, and I have very much enjoyed the 
Course.” (1. L. 108.) 
“T took up your Course with a view to improving my French 
for the Intermediate Arts exam. of London. You will be 
pleased to hear that I passed in French, and I feel it was 
largely owing to your excellent Course.” (W. 794.) 
“The Course has given me a marvellous insight into the 
Spanish language. I can read most things without difficulty. 
As for speaking and writing really marvellous results are 
achieved.” (S. B. 132) 
“My first fortnight was spent in Vienna. After only six 
weeks of your German Course (with no knowledge of German 
previously) I was able to speak well enough to go anywhere on 
my own, and to buy things for others.” (G. P. 111.) 
“My son started your Course in French, and went as far as 
the sixth work sheet (Part II.) when he went away to School, 
and therefcre could not further continue with the Course. _ I have 
just received the result of the School Certificate Examination, 
and he has passed in all his subjects with the Credit Mark. 
which entitles him to exemption from the London Matricula- 
tion Examination. He always stood well in his form in French, 
usually being third. We attribute his success in French to 
the foundation laid down by his study of this portion of your 
Course. He holds his own in this subject with lads who have 
studied French for about three times his period.” — (B. 666.) 
In fact, everyone who has followed the new Pelman 
method is delighted with its ease, simplicity, interesting 
nature, and masterly character, 


Write For Free Book To-Day. 


This new method of learning languages is explained 
in a little book entitled “ The Gift of Tongues.” There 
are four editions of this book, one for each language. 
The first explains the 
Pelman method of 
learning French; the 
second explains the 
Pelman method of 
learning German; the 
third explains the 
Pelman method of learning Spanish; the fourth explains 
the Pelman method of learning Italian. 


You can have a free copy of any one of these by post- 
ing the following coupon to-day to the Pelman Institute, 
96 Languages House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


State which book you want and a copy will be sent you 
by return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 


APPLICATION FORM. 


To THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
196 Languages House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Please send me a free copy of “The Gift of Tongues,” 
explaining the new Pelman method of learning 





FRENCH, Cross 
- SPANISH, out 
: GERMAN, three of 
: ITALIAN, these. 





without using English. 


IRE ooo a ccasccndacayadacasd sade cacsas tedden tdadaaxs ceadeaxaniasspecanseins 


PUDVB ECE SS So oia asain svcd dada cacenacesa gedaan desssaqatasanatigassxeesitiaas 


Overseas Branches: PARIS: 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW 
YORK: 71 West 45th Street. MELBOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane, 
DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI: 10 Alipore Road, 
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TO-DAY and until 31st inst. 


AMPTONS 


Furnishing OA LE 


secures to every Customer values in Home Furnishings 
which are never equalled elsewhere. For example :— 


Lot No. 611. HAMPTONS’ 


SUPREME SALE VALUES IN SEAMLESS 
AXMINSTER CARPETS 2RitisH 


MANUFACTURE 
Hamptons invite you to inspect the actual quality of these Carpets 
and compare the prices, because comparison invariably makes it 
obvious that the values are, without question, the best obtainable. 
These Carpets are guaranteed to be perfect in every respect, and 
the stocks afford a very varied selection of good designs. 


ft.in. ft.i 
12 0x10 Srieend io i 
12 0x12 0 apres 12 
13 6x 90 
13 6x10 6 
13 6x12 0 
13 6x13 6 
15 0x 90 
15 0x10 6 
15 0x12 0 
15 0x13 6 
16 6x12 0 
a 16 6x13 6 ; 19 39, 14 4 
12 0x » 6 18 18 0x12 0 * 18 120), 13 16 


EVERY READER OF THE ‘SPECTATOR ’’ SHOULD WRITE AT 
ONCE FOR A COPY OF 


HAMPTONS’ SALE CATALOGUE 


Sent free. This book contains 60 Pages of Illustrations, many in colour, of Unequalled 
Bargains in FURNITURE, CARPETS, FURNISHING FABRICS, BEDDING 
LINEN, WALLPAPERS, ANTIQUES, CHINA, IRONMONGERY, etc., 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1 


HAMPTONS PAY CARRIAGE ON SALE GOODS ta any RAILWAY 
STATION in GREAT BRITAIN. 


ft.in. ft.in. £ s.d. 
6 0x 6 Oreduced 3 3 0 to 
76x 60 from 3176,, 
7 6x 170 
9 0x 13 0 
9 0x 
9 Ox 

10 6x 

10 6x 
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CSCNACGCHDANMIGSIAS 
onl 


TTT 


Over 11,000 
Pints of 
New Milk 


will be used during January, 1930, at our School 
at Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. We aim to give 
to the fatherless boys and girls in our care the best 
possible nourishment for their bodies and their 
minds. Bereft of a father’s love and help, they 
depend on the assistance we give them, which is 
only made possible by the voluntary donations of 
kind-hearted people. 370 children from all parts 
of the country are now in the School. £10,000 
needed each year above the assured income. 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALEs, K.G. 
Treasurer : THe Rr. Hon. Lorp Marsuatt, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary: Frep. J. Ropinson, A.C.LS. 


_ Offices: 34/40 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
TOVUAUOEONUTVETOUSREEEOLGP REEVE ATED RAE TOUT 





DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Will you help this Baby and his 7,999 brothers and sisters ? 


8,000 
CHILDREN BEING SUPPORTED. 
‘PLEASE SEND A 


of 
10/- 
to feed one child for ten days. 
Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” ans 


crossed, may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 








can be provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 


£1,00 


by an annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
£24 
£41 
£91 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders 


No commission 








EAT MOSS MILK 


CADBURY’S 
MILK 


a CHocoLaTe 1/-3 


“You can 
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Travel 
Winter Sport in Switzerland 


(We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. 


They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Specrator, 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 


99 Gower Sireet, W.C.1.] 


{Ir should be easy enough to count the cost in actual cash of 
a winter sports holiday in Switzerland, even though the moral 
and physical expenditure be beyond any man’s- reckoning. 
The tourist. agencies issue alluring booklets, containing details 
of fares and accommodation. From them we may learn that 
the second-class return fare, to a place as near the Swiss 
frontier as Engelberg, is about £8, exclusive of food and 
registration of baggage, that the pension terms per week in 
a first-class. hotel range from about 6 guineas. The tone of 
these pamphlets is optimistic, in that no mention is made 
of innumerable extras, such as the hire of skis, the cost of 
funicular tickets, sports taxes, baths, coffee, drinks, teas 
and the like and the unlike. Nor are we warned of the rigours 
of the journey at this most crowded season of the year, of 
the passport scramble in mid-channel, and, supposing we 
have not paid about £5 extra for a sleeper, the sardine-like 
wedging of our jaded bodies in hot railway carriages. This 
blithe disregard of detail is more than counteracted by the 
pessimism inspired in the hearts of the poor by the compilers 
of winter-sports kit catalogues. As we turn over the pages 
of these booklets, with their pictures of sleek-faced men and 
slick young women, we feel that it is impossible to dare a 
marriage with the snows unless we have many changes of 
wedding garments. 

Wuar To WEAR. 

We are assured of the need for special and revolting woollen 
underwear, of swankiets and scarves and goats’-hair socks. 
We feel that the ice is greedy for fur and velvet and that 
the snow yearns for bedies, lapped in alpine shirts, patterned 


in criss-cross designs, and brushed wool sweaters and expensive 


gloves. Actually very little is needed except a gaberdine 
ski-ing suit or riding breeches and a tough coat. Waterproof 
gloves are a necessity, so are thick woollen socks and regulation 
ski-ing boots, though army boots with built-out heels may 
take the place of the latter. Women who skate will need 
pleated skirts which may be worn with ordinary ski-ing coats 
or sweaters. Skis and skates and sealskins for climbing may 
all be hired at a slight cost.: It is best to allow £3 or £4 a week 
for extra expenses. 


SKI-ING Runs. 

Now Iet us consider the runs that we get for our money, 
taking the ski-ing runs first. 

Our initiation begins on the nursery-slopes. How com- 
forting the name is: it suggests cosseting and suave kindliness 
and safety! Yet those of us who may remember our early 
staggerings from chair to hearth-rug in other nurseries may 
also recollect how our feet betrayed the longings of our 
embryonic brains, that the fender was hard and the floor 
a perpetual magnet for our top-heavy bodies, and, remembering 
all this, will not be.too surprised at the difliculty of learning 
to move on skis, even down the nursery slopes. All that we 
learned by nature then, the standing, the walking, the turning 
round the angle of the door, the running, the jumping and 
the climbing, we learn again now with more pain. Our progress 
is even more exhausting now that our movements are labelled. 
Our booted feet may have been less unwieldy to us than our 
skis are now, but at least we could take time over our actions, 
and our muscles developed gradually and according to our 
necessity. Here, in our white nursery, where the snow is 
seldom so ‘** deep and crisp and even” as is desirable, we 
each, like the trembling page, find masters as hustling and 
peremptory as King Wenceslas. These may be Swiss 
instructors or the ski-ing experts of our own particular party, 
who will instruct us in the urgency of boldness. 

At first we flounder helplessly. Our skis scissor and skid : 
we fall in knots and tangles and thigh crashes on to ski edge. 
It is incredibly painful, exhausting and depressing. Then 
gradually we grow canny ; we learn how to fall, how, having 
fallen, to unknot ourselves quickly and get up. We learn 
to run and know the terror and exhilaration of gathering speed, 
until at last we crash, either to avoid an obstacle or through 
terror of our own pace. 

Novices incline, at first, to boast that they need not learn to 
turn or to stop, since they can always sit down, but after a 
time the wear and tear of their bodies persuade them of the 
necessity for science. Thereafter they become maniacs: 
they stand in “* stemming-position ” in the lounge of the hotel. 
They have caught the infection of ski-ing and the nursery 
slopes contain them no longer. They ‘‘ telemark ” in their sleep 
and dream of *‘ chrysties ” in their baths. 


BrecoMING EXPERT. 


After the nisery siopes have been abandoned, except as 
oractice-crounds. come the long runs. First there is the 





climb up to the heights. It is now that we realize the joys 
for which we have paid so great a price of energy, fear and 
pain. The memory of the first ride or the first dive is as 
nothing to the recalled ecstasy of the first long ski-run. Our 
skis are no longer enemies, furiously pursuing their opposed 
ways ; they are almost a part of us. They run lovingly down 
the great white slopes, and we are their masters. We swing 
and glide and swoop ; we crash, too, of course, but we do not 
count the falls on that first glorious day. We have skied, 
really skied for the first time. The next day, so we boast, 
we will go a little faster—we shall take that slope straight 
wewill do a downhill turn round that bend instead of fumbling 
it. Our joy becomes sensuous and at last we retract our vows 
never to undertake that dreadful journey again. Actually 
we shall most likely ski extraordinarily badly after our first 
run, for moods and achievement in Switzerland are as uneven 
as the snow. We may take to skating or lugeing or bob-running, 
but always we shall return to our skis in the end unless we 
break ourselves. 

Pessimists may be interested to hear that they may insure 
themselves against accidents by paying a premium of 15s., 
so that they will be safe whatever happens—* From thence a 
paradox which comforts while it mocks.” 


BarRBARA EupHan Topp, 


Report of the “Better World” 
Competition 


‘** Tr there were dreams to sell, what would you buy ?”: we 
asked our readers for a recipe for a Better World, and we have 
for the most part received their tabulated dreams. It is all 
very well to say, ** Peace on Earth,” that we should love our 
neighbours as ourselves, and that the sun should never cease 
toshine. But this world in which we live is one of competition, 
insecurity, over-population and perpetual motor traffic. 
Even the suggestion—and there were many in this vein— 
that we should ** Slow Down ”’ is the cry of the defeatist. To 
abolish noise, smoke, litter, dogs in towns, rats, motor cycles, 
&e., &e., these are all much more constructive suggestions. 
This competition gave an excellent opportunity to the 
idealist, but it is the suggestions of the realists which are, in our 
opinion, of the greatest value. The prize of five guineas is 
awarded to Mr. Wallace C. Smith, whose recipe for a Better 
World is neatly expressed, and includes some of the funda- 
mental and yet possible improvements with which the Spec- 
tator coneurs :— 
‘** Reduce the Drink : sweep all the Slums away : 

Raze Tariff walls: provide a Motor-way : 

Industrialize the Dole: give Liberty 

To foster Self-respect whoe’er we be : 


Safeguard the Child, and train the rising Youth 
To build the world on Brotherhood and ‘Truth.’ 


—Watace C. Smiru, Lamorna, Truro, Cornwall. 


Other entertaining and original recipes are :— 

‘** Let education (intellectual and practical) provide equal oppor. 
tunities for both sexes and all ranks of society, with these aims :— 
(A) Teaching the best use of leisure. (B) Equipping people for, and 
interesting them in, their future work. (C) Inculcating the ideas of 
good citizenship—i.e., service, responsibility and co-operation.””— 
G. RussE.LL, Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 


‘Tt would be a better world—i.e., Great Britain—if every dole- 
receiver is compelled to kill one rat per day—Sunday rest allowed. 
This is apropos of your review of a rat book in the issue of November 
23rd, which states that this ‘énemy’ is more numerous than the 
human population, and does damage to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of pounds in the year.”—S. G. Wut.iams, Bessbrook, 
Ireland. 


‘* Let us all realize the truth that doing gives greater satisfaction 
than having ; taking part than looking on. Ask any small child : 
ask any millionaire ! *°—E. Oaxresnott, 63 London Road, Biggles- 
wade, Beds. 


‘** Kill all the women: the human race would then die out, and 
the world would be populated only by animals ; and they, I’m sure, 
could not make a worse mess of it than these so-called human 
beings.”’-—NorMAN Stuckey, 11 rue Scribe, Paris. 

‘* First set to work the idle folk ; 
Then free our towns from slums and smoke, 
Plant gardens where the land lies waste, 
And cultivate Svectator taste.’—* J. M. J.” 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Railway Outlook 


In my article last week dealing with the Stock Market 
outlook for 1930 I expressed the opinion that prospects 
favoured easier monetary conditions in the near future, 
and with regard to the general tendency of markets I 
suggested that the firmness of gilt-edged securities 
would at the beginning of the New Year give a general 
cue to markets and that Home Railway Ordinary and 
Prior Charge stocks might advance on the mere prospect 
of good interest yields. 

The improvement in these directions has come almost 
earlier than I anticipated, and during the past week the 
main feature has been the strength of gilt-edged securities 
and also the inquiry for Home Railway Ordinary and 
Prior Charge stocks. Here, for example, is a list of 
present prices of a few of the leading stocks, comparison 
being made with the lowest points of last year :— 


Rattway OrpINARY STOCKS. 


Lowest Present 

last year. price. 

Great Western 78} 914 
L. & N.E. Pfd. a s 224 384 
dont. cB, ss a ve A 47 56} 
Metropolitan. . “% 554 624 
Southern Pf. Ord. .. 69} 734 

Prior CuHarce Stocks. 

Lowest Present Approx. 
last year. price. yield. 

£ s.d. 

Gt. Westn. 49% Db. <= foe 80} 5 1 30 
do. 5% Cons. Pf. .. 884 924 510 0 

L. & N.E. 3% Db. 53h... 5Sixd.. 5 7 O 
do. 4% Ist Pf. 614... 67 6 1 @ 
do. 4% 2nd Pf. AQ: =... 62 611 0 
L.M. & 8. 4% Db. 74 TVixd 5 56 OO 
do. 4% Pf. 644 713 514 0 
do. % 1923 63} 69} 6 Ti ¢@ 
Southern 5% Pf. 81} 89! 513 0 


An OverRDUE RALLy. 

When, a fortnight ago, summing up market conditions 
for the past year, I emphasized the fact that, in spite of 
industrial depression, Home Railways were among the 
few sections of the Stock Exchange which showed a 
substantial appreciation for the year, I pointed out 
that the rise might be attributed, first, to the fact that 
Railway Ordinary stocks had fallen more than any 
other section, and, second, that moderately favourable 
vicws were being taken of dividend prospects. 

Betrer REVENUEs. 

For the most part, the Traffic Returns themselves have 
been encouraging, and especially during the second half 
of the year. Thus, the Great Western showed a_ net 
increase in traflie receipts for the first half of the year of 
£204,000 and for the second half of £431,000, making a 
total increase for the year of £635,000. The Southern 
Railway receipts showed a fall for the first half-year of 
£178,000, but a gain for the second half of £94,000, 
reducing the net shrinkage to £84,000. In the case of the 
London and North Eastern the gain in traffies for the 
second half of the year was remarkable, for while the 
first six months gave a net increase of £163,000, there 
was an entire increase for the second half of the year of 
£1,192,000, making a gain for the year of £1,355,000. 
Even in the ease of the London Midland and Scottish, 
where there was a shrinkage: in traflics for the year of 
£616,000, most of the falling off occurred in the first 
six months when the drop was £519,000, the decline 
for the second half of the year being only £97,000. 

In all cases there has been a decline in passenger revenue, 
due, no doubt, in some measure, to the introduction of 
cheaper fares, but a better tendency was apparent in 
the second half of the year, which looks as though in 
the course of time the cheaper fares would justify them- 
selves by an increased number of passengers. 


DivipeND Estimates. 
Owing .to the fact that holders of Railway stocks 
have nothing better on which to base estimates of divi- 


dends than the gross traffic receipts, studied in the light 
of the explanatory statements issued at the time of the 
interim dividends six months ago, it is, of course, rather 
difficult to form an accurate judgment with regard to 
forthcoming distributions, especially as the fact that the 
wages agreement terminating in the spring of the year will 
doubtless cause the directors to act with some caution in 
the distribution of profits. Quite apart, however, from 
the economies resulting from the 2} per cent. cut in wages 
and salaries, the savings established during the first 
six months of the year were very substantial and there 
were indications in at least some of the statements that 
further economies were likely in the near future. Rightly 
or wrongly, therefore, the market is forming fairly 
sanguine estimates in most directions, and Great Western 
has been put up to its present price on the idea that tke 
entire dividend for the year may work out on a 7 per cent. 
basis, in which case the stock at the present price would 
yield little short of 7? per cent., because it must be 
remembered that present prices of Railway Ordinary 
stocks are what is known as pretty nearly full of dividend 
—that is to say, the purchaser is entitled to the forth- 
coming dividend. ; 


L. & N.E.R. Recovery 


The rise in London and North Eastern stocks has un- 
doubtedly been connected with a good deal of speculative 
buying, the very low level to which prices had fallen hay- 
ing attracted the bargain hunter, and this attractiveness 
has, of course, increased with each gain in the weekly 
traffic. Of the decrease in expenses during the first 
half-year of £617,000, about £400,000 was due to wages, 
and that must be borne in mind in any far view of the 
outlook for the junior stocks. The market is hoping, 
however, that even on the Preferred Ordinary stock there 
may be the possibility of a 3 per cent. dividend, in which 
case the stock would give the very high yield of just 
under 8 per cent. 


SOUTHERN PxosPEcts. 

There is little doubt that the loss experienced by the 
Southern Railway in its revenue during the first half of 
the year was largely connected with the smallpox scare, 
accompanied by the rigid French regulations, and for 
the second half of the year there has been quite a smart 
recovery. There seems no reason, therefore, why the 
company should not again pay a 2 per cent. dividend on 
the Deferred, in which case the stock would yield over 
68 per cent., while the 5 per cent. Preferred Ordinary, 
where the dividend seems reasonably well secured, 
gives a yield to the investor of round about 7 per cent. 


L.M.S. Posirion, 


The less favourable position shown by the L. M. & S. 
in the matter of traffics has, of course, been reflected in 
the price of the stock, but it may be well to remember 
that for the first half of the year the company accomplished 
the very substantial economies of about £1,200,000, of 
which only £450,000 was connected with the wage cut, 
while the directors saw their way to increase the interim 
dividend from 1} to 2 per cent. The market, therefore, 
is hoping that the final dividend may be raised to 8 per 
cent.,-making 5 per cent. for the year, in which case the 
yield would be about the highest in the list. 


Prior CHARGES. 


In the case of the Prior Charge stocks, which come more 
directly into the category of actual investment securities, 
there will be found in the final column of the table given 
elsewhere the approximate yield to the investor at the 
present price. From this table it will be seen that the 
lowest yield comes out at well over 5 per cent., while 
in some cases the yield runs up to about 6 per cent., 
and in one case an even higher yield is given. 


(Continued on page 72.) 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund a ee 2 Yen 108,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA, Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 





Capital (fully paid) . - - £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - . - - £2,910,320 
Deposits - - . - £46,235,129 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 











A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 

The Bank is. prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 

. London Offices: City - P E aueen E.C, 2. 
> 9 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 

West End + 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 

HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 

General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Waricut, K.B.E., D.L. 





























INVEST WITH SECURITY 





Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late 
Dr. John Clifford, C.H. TRUSTEES—The Rev. 


“BH — S. W. Hughes, D.D., Ernest W. Beard, Esq. 
Oo Total Assets over £6,000,000. Reserve 
Funds £300,000. Over £1,725,000 
INTEREST ee 5 —— paid to Investors. 
alf-yearly Dividends payable Jan. Ist and 
FREE FROM JuLy Ist. Easy Withdrawals without any 
INCOME TAX expense. Wo investor has ever lost a 

aaa, to penny of his capital. 


ESTBOURNE PARK 


any Branch of the 
Midland, Bar- 
clays, National or 
Lloyds Banks, 












INVESTMENT 136, Westbourne Terrace, 
PROSPECTUS. Paddington, London, W. 2. 
POST FREE. C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.c.1.s., Manager. 


BUILDING SOCIETY | 




















You cannot afford to 
ignore an immediate 
and certain 


Bonus of £3O 


per cent. 
This is secured 
at early and middle ages under 


The Distinctive System 
of Whole Life Assurance of 


The Scottish Provident Institution | 


The Ideal System for present-day requirements 
Full particulars will be sent on application. 


LONDON (City Office) - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 














HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
Funds £21,000,000 





ALL THAT GLITTERS 
IS NOT “GILT-EDGED” 


but if your savings 
are invested in the 


“ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST. BUILDING SOCIETY 


THEY ARE 
SAFE 


THE YIELD IS UP TO — 








FREE OF INCOME TAX 
Over 100,000 discrimin- 


ating investors have 
selected this Society for 
their investments. Any sum 
may be invested from 1/- 
to within &5,000. Easy 
withdrawal—no 
depreciation. 

ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 


Write to-day for a copy of the Investment booklet 
to HAROLD BELLMAN, General Manager, 


“ABBEY ROAD” BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: 
ABBEY HOUSE, Upper Baker Street, LONDON, N.W.1 


City Offices: 101, Cheapside, 
E.C.2 and 145, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


West End Office: 
108, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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It is almost needless to say that many of these stocks 
would not be standing at their present level but for the 
fact that while dividends have, of course, been main- 
tained, confidence in market stability of prices has been 
sadly shaken by the experience of recent years, and even 
now while immediate price movements and forthcoming 
dividends may justify the level established, the future of 
prices must depend upon whether there is clear evidence 
furnished that the railway industry is established on a 
sufficiently sound basis to warrant expectations of the 
maintenance of dividends. 

Of course there is another factor which must materially 
affect the securities, and especially the Prior Charge 
stocks, namely, the future course of money rates, and 
that, as explained in the column of Financial Notes, is a 
difficult matter to determine at the moment. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


MARKETS CHEERFUL. 
Tuer year has opened in fairly cheerful fashion on the Stock 
Exchange, the cue being given, as mentioned elsewhere, by 
gilt-edged securities and also to some extent by English 
Railway stocks. The former have been directly affected 
by the steady influx of gold and the fall in money rates, 
which has made the Bank Rate completely ineffective. This 
latter circumstance combined with the gold influx has there- 
fore prompted a good deal of speculation as to the likelihood 
of:an- early reduction in the Bank Rate. Indeed, at the 
moment of writing talk as to the possibility of a decline 
this-week must be held to be partly responsible for the fiilip 
given to high-class investment stocks. Without, however, 
in any way deprecating the discussion of a lower Bank Rate, 
or even challenging the justice of the movement if it should 
occur, I am bound to say that I am, personally, inclined to 
regard the situation as one calling for a certain amount of 


reticence and caution, 
* * * * 


INDIA, 


Not a few hoiders of India stocks are very naturally 
displaying anxicty concerning both the news from that 
country and the fall which has taken place in India stocks. 
Nor is this altogether surprising. It may fairly be hoped 
and believed that the more alarmist views expressed in some 
quarters with regard to India will be found not to be justified, 
though it is evident that the situation is a difficult one. 
Without, however, indulging in any undue alarm, there 
would seem to be one very simple reason sufficient in itself 
to account for the fall which has taken place so far in India 
stocks. Although, of course, the British Government has 
never assumed any direct financial responsibility to holders 
of India stocks, the fact remains that for very many years 
the credit of the Indian Government has been almost on a 
par with that of the Home Government because of the 
exceptional relations between the two countries. When, 
however, we find our own Government coming to the point 
of elaborating for India Dominion status, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that, inasmuch as this development coincides with so 
much that is disturbing with conditions in India itself, investors 
in India stocks should have been considerably perturbed. 

* * * * 


B.A.T. EAarnincs. 


At the recent meeting of the shareholders of the British 
American Tobacco Company, the Chairman, Sir Hugo Cun- 
liffe Owen, made some very interesting and illuminating state- 
ments with regard to the position. He made it very clear to 
the shareholders that the apparent decrease in net profits was 
not caused by any shrinkage in actual profits of the company 
or of the subsidiary and allied companies. There had been a 
sale of a substantial portion of the company’s holdings in 
certain concerns to Tobacco Securities Trust. Any share- 
holder, Sir Hugo pointed out, who had retained his shares in 
Tobacco Securities would have received dividends from both 
companies equivalent to a total dividend at the rate of 
26.821 per cent., free of tax, on his holding as at October, 
1928, or an increase of 1.821 per cent. over the previous year’s 
business. With regard to the current year’s business, Sir Hugo 
stated thatthe results for the first three months continued to be 
very satisfactory. 

* * * * 
BANKING AND Discount RESULTS. 


Up to the present the profits disclosed by banking and dis- 
count houses have coincided with general expectations. 
Barclays Bank announces the maintenance of the previous 
dividend, with an increase in the carry forward, while Alex- 





a 


ander’s Discount Company, and the National and Union Dig. 
count Companies all show a slight increase in profits, and ip 
the case of the National Discount there is a slight increase ‘ip 
the bonus on the ‘‘ B”’ shares. That the year was an active 
one in the Money Market is evident from the figures of the 
Bankers’ Clearings, which show that for 1929 the grand total] 
of clearings of Bills, Cheques, &c., was £44,896,677,000, bei 

an increase of £691,948,000, or 14 per cent. over the previous 


record year of 1928. 
* * * * 


LirFE ASSURANCE IN 1929. 


Once again the leading Insurance companies show a further 
great increase in business for the past year. Space prevents 
my commenting upon the returns in detail, but it may be 
noted that the Atlas Assurance Company records an increase 
in business of about £300,000 at about £3,800,000 apart from 
capital redemption policies. The directors of the Prudential 
announce that the net sums assured written in the Ordinary 
branch during the year exceeded £17,600,000, an increase of 
about £200,000 over the previous year. The London Life 
Association established a fresh high record with new life 
policies for £2,927,608, while the National Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society of London reports new business of £1,080,375 
gross and £862,635 after deducting reassurances. Bonus rates 
are maintained at the same level as in the previous year, and a 
special ‘*‘ Centenary Bonus ” is contemplated to be distributed 
to all with-profit policies affected before January Ist, 1929, 
The National Mutual of Australasia announce new business of 
£9,868,000 against £9,808,0G0 for the previous year. In the 
case of the Pearl Assurance Company, the new business in the 
Ordinary section was £11,652,887, compared with £12,080,366 
in the previous year. In the case of the Legal and General 
Assurance there was also a record of new business, the net 
sums assured for the year being £7,881,150 against £7,446,900 
in 1928. The Refuge Assurance Company state that the net 
new assurances effected in the Ordinary branch amounted to 
£6,479,796, as compared with £6,377,442 in the previous 


year. 
Aid WV. K, 





Turner and Newall, Ltd., announce that as certificates representing 
75 per cent. of the issued capital of the Rhodesian and General 
Asbestos Corporation, Ltd., have been lodged with the District 
Bank, Ltd.. as assented shares, the offer for exchange will become 
operative. ‘The offer remains open until January 14th, and the 
remaining shareholders of the Rhodesian and General Asbestos 
Corporation are requested to send in their certificates to the District 
Bank at 75, Cornhill, I2.C., before that date. 





Answers to Questions on Italian Painters and 
Pictures 
1. Giotto.—2. Giovanni Bellini——3. Titian——4. The 
Uffizi.——5. Michelangelo.- 6. Uccello.__——7. The Vatican.—— 
8. Correggio.—9. Veronese.——10. Refectory (of Suppressed 
Monastery) adjoining church of 8. Maria delle Grazie, Milan.——11. 
Giorgione, perhaps, or 'Vitian..——-12. Botticelli———13. Canaletto. 

















(FOR REST AND RECUPERATION.) 


The 
PRICES (Post free U.K.) 
RICHNVIOND Kanok-filiea ie ge . 
rt Silk (hand made) 31/- 
Fi EAD-REST dh leet , ye 16/- 


completes the comiort of 
the HOME, and on the 
JOURNEY prevents tra- 
vel fatigue. A wonderfui 
restorative to the brain 
worker — appealing alike 
to the robust and the 
delicate. 


Pneumatic (deflate to 
pocket size) 

Art Silkk - - - - 32/6 Wig 

Washable - - + + 216 

Full price list from lead- 


FEANS LTD., 71 HIGH HOLBOR 


































HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG 


It has now heen definitely ascertained that every time a 

a cold uses a linen handkerchief successively he reinfe 
simple way to prevent this continual reinfection and_ E 
chance to disappear, is to use “ TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic 
Handkerchiefs once and destroy. in sealed cartons of 50 for 2s, 
From all chemists or from the sole Preprieiors, 

E TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 

(Dept, S.S.). 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 
Beware of inferior imitations and insist on “ Toinoco,” pronounced 

“ Toy-ioco,” 














BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
£4,500,000 
£4,450,000 
£4,500,000 


Paid up Capital os ove aes ose 
Reserve Fund eae me ane ae er 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


SUCCESSFUL TRADING RESULTS. 








SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S REVIEW. 


Tue twenty-seventh annual general meeting of British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held, o the 6th inst., at the 
registered offices of the company, Westminster House, 7 Millbank, 
$.W. 1, Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, dealing first with the accounts, said : Investments 
at cost or under in (1) shares in subsidiary companies, £17,651,336, 
and (2) shares and bonds in associated companies, £4,067,058, 
making a total of £21,718,394, shows an increase over last year of 
£787,313, and is the largest item on the assets side. This increase 
is after the deduction from investments of the book value of the 
Tobacco Securities Trust Company, Limited, shares which were 
distributed to the Ordinary shareholders in accordance with the 
extraordinary resolution of October 29th, 1928, and is accounted 
for by the increase of your investments in subsidiary and associated 
companies and in the purchase of new businesses. As J mentioned 
last year, the actual value of your proportion of the net tangible 
assets of these subsidiary and associated companies considerably 
exceeds the figure at which the investments are carried in the books 
of your company. 

Last year shares in subsidiary companies and shares in associated 
companies appeared as one item. Under the new Companies Act 
subsidiary companies (which are companies in which your company 
owns the voting control, or owns over 50 per cent. of the shares) 
must be shown as a separate item. 


Loans to and current accounts with your (1) subsidiary companies 


(less provision for doubtful accounts), £3,303,896, and (2) associated | 


companies (less provision for doubtful accounts), £3,528,391, show 
an increase of £1,397,883. This increase is due to expansion in 
the businesses of our subsidiary and associated companies. 


Stocks or Lear. 


Stocks of leaf, manufactured goods, and materials at cost or 
under now stand at £8,808,580, or an increase of £2,539,090. This 
is chiefly due to the increase in the purchase of leaf tobacco to meet 
increasing business. 

Sundry debtors, less provision for doubtful debts, £2,429,735, 
shows a decrease of £1,922,840. This decrease is chiefly due to 
the short term deposits, £2,250,000, appearing under this heading 
last year having been absorbed in the development of our businesses. 
Cash at bankers, in transit, and at call, £1,172,188, shows a decrease 
of £1,584,633. This decrease is mainly accounted for by the 
increased requirement of our business, as previously mentioned, 
for stocks of leaf, &c. 

Turning to the liabilities side of the balance sheet, the issued 
capital of 4,500,000 Preference shares remains the same, but the 
issue of Ordinary shares is increased from 23,540,236 to 23,574,036, 
an addition of 33,800 shares. This is due to the issue of shares to 
certain directors under a resolution passed at a meeting held on 


June 21st, 1926. The new 6 per cent. Second Cumulative Preference |, 


shares were not issued during the year under review. 

Creditors, i.e., subsidiary companies, £1,570,949; associated 
companies, £1,489,800 ; and other creditors, £4,672,378, making a 
total of £7,733,127, represents an increase of £2,008,761 on the 
figure at which it stood last year. The greater portion of these 
balances consists of provision for payment of taxation due to 
British, Dominion, and foreign Governments, and moneys deposited 
by your subsidiary and associated companies. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS. 


The accounts show a net profit for the year, after deducting all 
charges and expenses and providing for Income Tax, of £6,357,772, 
a decrease of £205,787. Last year we carried forward a balance of 
£4,736,173, out of which we paid a final dividend of Is. 8d. per 
share (free of Income Tax), amounting to £1,961,686, which left 
us with a disposable balance of £2,774,486, from which is to be 
deducted £1,166,269, the book value of the shares of Tobacco 
Securities Trust Company, Limited, distributed to you in accordance 
with the extraordinary resolution of October 29th, 1928, leaving an 
amount of £1,608,217. To this must be added the profits for the 
year as previously mentioned, £6,357,772, less the Preference 
dividend of £225,000, and the four interim dividends paid on the 
Ordinary shares for the year amounting to £3,927,714, leaving a 
disposable balance of £3,813,275, out of which the directors 
recommend the allocation of the sum of £100,000 to an Employees’ 
Benevolent Fund, and the distribution on January 17th of a final 
dividend (free of British Income Tax) on the issued Ordinary shares 
of 1s. 8d. per share, amounting to £1,964,503, leaving 
£1,748,772 5s. 3d. to be carried forward. 


RETURN TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


In October, 1928, ;,ou approved of the distribution to the share- 
holders of one Ordinary share and one Deferred share in Tobacco 
Securities Trust Company, Limited, for every eight Ordinary 
shares held by them, and, as you know, Tobacco Securities Trust 
Company, Limited, paid a dividend of 16 per cent. (less Income 
Tax) on its Ordinary shares and a dividend of 2.742d. (less Income 
Tax) on its Deferred shares, for the year ended October 31st last. 
Therefore if it is your pleasure to agree to your directors’ recom. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





mendation as to the final dividend, any shareholder who has 
retained his shares in Tobacco Securities Trust Company, Limited, 
will have received dividends from the two companies which would 
be equivalent to a total dividend at the rate of 26.821 per cent., 
free of tax, on his holding as at October, 1928, or an increase of 
1.821 per cent. over the previous year’s dividend. 


CURRENT YEAR’S BUSINESS. 


I am very pleased to be able to tell you that your business for the 
first three months of the current year continues to be satisfactory. 

I now beg formally to move the adoption of the report anl 
balance sheet for the year ended September 30th, 1929, inclu. in ¢ 
the payment on January 17th instant of a final dividend of 1s. 5d. 
per share upon tho issued Ordinary shares, free’ of British Income 
‘Tax. I may also mention that the directors have declared for the 
year 1929-30 an interim dividend of 10d. per share, free of British 
Income Tax, also payable on January 17th, so that the shareholders 
will receive on that date 2s. 6d. per share. 


Mr. J. D. Giiliam seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 


BURBERRYS j/, 
/ 












1930 SALE. 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S OVERCOATS 
WEATHERPROOFS AND SUITS 


well-made from the best quality 
materials, at a little above or below 


HALF-PRICE/ 


THE BURBERRY | MEN’S O’COATS 
Weatherproof, as 
sketch, Men's and 
Women's. 






in Tweed Coatings. 
Usually 8 to 10 gns. 
SALE PRICE 73/6 | SALE PRICE 84/-, 


LADIES’ O’COATS| LOUNGE SUITS 
Usual Price 8 to 12 gns. | Usual Price 8 to 12 gns, 
SALE PRICE 84/-. SALE PRICE 84/-. 





SALE LIST detailing thousands of other bargains 
sent post free on mention of The SPECTATOR. 


BURBERRYS Ltd. (Dept 68) 
HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.I 








“Colour in all its splendour”’ for 


Interior Decorations 
Schemes Submitted. 
STORY’S 


Kensington High St., W. 


STORY & CO., LTD. 





LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SACLE. 


Cretonnes. 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 
Patterns Post Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 











A Great Work with A Great Object 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
‘““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


iven a chance in life, and have 


y snd girls h bee = = 
Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have n ¢ a"aaughters of the Empire. 


been trained to become good and useful sons an 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. ’ 
1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 
Society’s Work. 


Patrons; THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Countess of 
Harewood. FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, 
Esq. Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON, 
Chairman of “Arethusa” Committee: HOWSON F. 
DEVITT, Esq. Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
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SOUTH AMERICA | 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
& LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


SOUTHAMPTON 























Never Neglect a Cold 


At the first sign of stuffiness, the first dry 
feeling at the back of the throat, put a drop of 
‘*¢ Vapex’’ on your handkerchief. 
vapour. It becomes stronger and stronger as 
you inhale. You feel it coursing through the 
air passages of the nose and throat, searching 
out the germs and relieving the congestion. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


Breathe the 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). ? 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. : 0 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as 
Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





TO LET, &c. 


Vy 7 iNCHESTER.—Viliage 3 miles. ‘Two rooms fur- 
nished, range, water, garage, stabling, garden. 
Sep. entrance.—Box 1601, Spectator, 99 Gower St., W.C.1. 


HERALDRY AND . GENEALOGY 
NULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE LTD., of 
2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, specialize in the 
tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every description 
and in designs for all purposes. 




















MEDICAL 


| LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 

Shortness of Lreath, Giddiness, Headaches, In- 
digestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof. Dr. Mladejovsky’s 
“ Drosil’’ Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
Descriptive Booklet free. Drosil Agency (Box &E), 
26 Sun Street, London, H.C. 2. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANT 


ED 


AN Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
<A St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
8.W.1. Telephone Sloane 7798 


— AIR FORCE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 








Applications are invited for vacancies as CIVILIAN 
EDUCATION OFFICERS in the Royal Air Force 
Educational Service. Candidates should have a good 
degree in engineering, physics or mathematics. Other 
things being equal, preference will be given to ex-Service 
candidates and those with previous teaching experience. 

The appointments will pe made to Grade III, the 
scale of salary of which is £234—£15—£480 with an 
allowance varying from £60 to a £100 per annum, 
according to the position on the scale. 

For entrants with appropriate previous experience, 
commencing salaries up to ten increments above the 
minimum of the scale may be allowed. Promotion to 
appointments in higher grades is by selection. 

The form of application and a copy of the regulations 
for the Educational Service may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Air Ministry, Gwydyr House, Whitehall, 
5.W. 1. 

* Applications should be returned as early as possible. 


FFXHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 





APPOINTMENT or WARDEN or ASHBURNE HALL. 
Applications are invited from graduates for the post of 
WARDEN of the Ashburne Hall of Residence for Women 
Students. 
Duties to commence on September 29th, 1930. 
Applications must be sent not later than February 7th 
1930, to the Registrar of the University, from whom 
particulars may be obtained. 


ANTED in February, Assistant Secretary for 
Liverpool Personal Service Society. Social 
service experience essential, Diploma advisable. Salary 
£275.—Apply, sending testimonials, Secretary, 8&9 
Victoria Street, Liverpool. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington College 

gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaried 
—. on completion of Secretarial and Business Train- 
ng. Languages if required. Postal courses available, 
Prospectus from Mr. M. 8. Mumford, Kensington College, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. Telephone: Paddington 
9046. 








VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GLRLS.—Training for 

/) all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative vrofessions.. Languages. A few vacancies 
which quality for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 





EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE  COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant irom the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY, 


rP\HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term. Appoint- 
ments for qualified students. SyfMabus from the Head- 
Master. 


ea 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


] RIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yiaks. Endowed 

School, 120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School lines. 
Ages 8-19. 
Headmaster, 





Inclusive fees £77—£83. 


Bracing climate. 
‘ F. KOYDON 


O.T.C, Prospectus from 
RICHAKDS, M.A. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
ships —An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 


l OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 

for boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March ist 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning March 4th, 1930. Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply: The 
Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


\T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS., 
KESWICK SCHOOL, KESWICKand FRENSHAM 
HEIGHTS, SURREY, will hold a combined exami- 
nation in June for several reduced fee scholarships for 
boys between 9 and 14 years old. No set subjects. 
Oral and written intelligence tests. One scholarship at 
least for musical or artistic promise —Apply ScHOLAR- 
SHIP SECRETARY, St. George’s Harpenden. 














TFXVAUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Os Bm A | SCHOOL, 


TIVEBTON, DEVON. 
Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibition offered annually. 
Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 


I ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
4 ISLANDS.—Founded 1880. Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the School, are open for competition each 
year. All particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS, 











S*: ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. Church of England. 
\) Public School for Girls. Chairman : The Lord Bishop 
of St. Albans. Vice-Chairman: The Dean of St. 
Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A. (Camb. 
and Lond.). Preparation for Universities. Music. 
Domestic Science courses. New boarding house. 
Large playing-tields. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 





WATFORD 
Private Residential 


OXHEY LANE, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. 
School for Girls. Tele.: ‘* Watford 616. 


NV ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memoria! Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


NV ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — An Examination will be 
held in February, 1930, on the result of which the follow. 
ing scholarships will be awarded:—1. Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
15, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Minister 
between the ages of 13 and 15. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress. 


S"- DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
ces ce ee Chas. Seymour gives private 
4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


fT IGHFIELD, 











Warm climate, sea 
Day 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND. GIRLS. 
= . 





UTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and DVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 


YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHOR’S Assistant, disengaged. Degree. Modern 
languages, experienced proof-reader, accurate 
typist, own machine.— Box 1602, the Spectator. 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 

in the War. ils. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 

recommended by_ well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 


Be AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, stories, &c, Learn 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8S.” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial} MS. may be sent for Free Crigicism, gladly given. | 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours protitable; booklet free—REGENT IN: 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate. W.* 
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BRITISH HOTELS 





SECTION 











—— 








UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
B tion. ‘Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
hi & c. water all bedrooms, Hydro Baths. Ballroom, 
Orchestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and. 474, e 
—— 

ARhOGATE.—The Cairn, first class, Accommos 


dution 300. Write for Hlustrated Variff. 





a 


ROITWLCH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
D BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
sapme (h. and c, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
‘A.C, Guide from J. 'T, CULLEY, Manager. 

DROIT WICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism, 





a 

ATLOCK., —Smedle ys, Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 
NV Est. 1853. 270 bedrms, Write for Illus. Prospectus, 
one: Matlock 17. ’Grams: ‘ Smedley’s, Matlock.’’ 





———— 


rue ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
Virst-class residential. Tully licensed. A.A,, 
K.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 


—_— 


XORNISH RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 
( overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel... Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms. Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Residential Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, Sait Mawes, 
cornwall, 











XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Fac’ ing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & « 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 





igen (8. Devon)—Maer Bay Hotel. Facing sea. 
‘4 In secluded old-world garden, adj. golf & tennis. 
Private suites and bedrooms with private bathreoms. 





bgt toy (Devon)—Redeliffe Hotel, 4 acres garden, 
tacing Torbay. H. & C. water and radiator heating 


in bedrooms. Golf and tennis. 





ee GRAND HOTEL.—First-class, Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 


cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 





Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars, 
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Are you going 
away this Winter ? 
Whether you propose spending 
your winter holidays at home or 
abroad or whether you intend 
going, on a sea-cruise, the Travel 
Bureau of The Spectator can 
help you. 


Special tours will be planned for 
any reader, hotel accommodation 
reserved, tickets booked, or any 
other information you desire will 
be given free of charge. 


During the past year the Travel 
Bureau has received numerous 
letters of thanks from readers for 


advice and assistance provided. 


Address enquiries to : 
The Travel Manager, 
“ The Spectator,” 
13 York Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 





ROOMY; 











rFPYORQUAY.—Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. "Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham. 





ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hoie Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 





VORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere amt 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tarif apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





rF\OTNES.—-SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
lst class. Cent. heating. Vishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowis & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 





EFORMED INNS. 

Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. GeorGe’s HOusE, 193 Recent 
STreet, W. 1. 





L ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 


KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform charge 
per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—8s. 6d. Summer months 

—April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. 





ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL 
HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 1. 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in ail Bedrooms, 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





W 7 HERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., ur 
2 guineas weekly. 





_ Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements. (Cont.) 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c.—Cont. | 


FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptlyexecuted. 
14 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 


N 


M SS. promptly and accurately typed. 10d. per 1,000 
words. Carbon 2d. Highly recommended.—Miss 
Grant (B), 47 Hayes Way, Bec. 1697. 





carbon 3d.—Miss 


S.S. typed 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Musenm 3065. 


Pollard, 36 Ampthiil Sq., N.W.1. 





Beckenham. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
WON ALD M ASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5‘V.1. 





{PEEDWRITING 


iY most efficient. Speedtyping, Correspondence or 
Kehool Courses. Positive guarantee.—Speedwriting, 
Ltd. (Dept. S.), 76 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








BOOKS, &c. 





—Full of valuable & 
net monthly. Annual 

Specimen free.— 
London. 


\ 7 RITER’S OWN MAGAZINE 
most helpful material, 6d. 

subscription (post paid), 7s. 6d. 

Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, 











T: AILORING 


\ JTALTER CURRALL, World’s leading Turnclothes 

Specialist. 8.B. O’coat 35s., D.B. 40s., Costume 40s. 
Dress, dinner, morning, uniforms, hunting coats, liveries, 
be: aut. re-tailored “‘ Just like New.’ Forward garments, 
leave rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Est. 1903. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Shorthand Quickest, easiest and 


i 


smoked or pale dried. 


ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hanis, 10-12 Ib 
Ali rail paid. 


free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon i'actory, Bristol. 


1d. 


, ls. 25d. per Ib., 
Full price, post 

















Have you 
anything to sell? 


Readers having anything to sell, 
or professional services to offer, are 


invited to bring their announce- 
ments to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the 


Spectator. Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the 
Spectator Ottices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week.  Dis- 
counts :—23% for 6 insertions; 
5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 
10% for 52. 











IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery,old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not ‘vuleanite), &e: Any condition ; large or 
small quantities ; = at once ; goods returned if offer 
uot satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxtford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 











Oats in the World 
1/8 ;7 Ibs. 2/9 ; 10 lbs. 8/9. S 
¥, pd.—R, WALLS & Sans. sane 





INEST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared. from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 





. A sweet yo be coe og Food. 3} Ibs. 


iees for large quan. 
Millers, Stirling, 





* ENTISH Fruit—Cases cont’g 30 Ibs best keeping 
Cook’g Apples (Bramley’s Seed’gs) & 12 Ibs. Dessert 
(or all cook’g), 11/6 car. pd. Scotland 1/6ex. Well packed 
L. Ashenden, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Kent. 





PS Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old 
fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 lb. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 

quantities. —Brewburst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etce.—Cail or t. 
The London Tooth Co., "Dept. “$8,” 130 Baker Street, W.1. 


RDENTE.—Cost 8 gns., sell hali 
Clarke, Holcombe, Bath. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLA?PE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. “Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 








price.— Miss 








l OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes ; deli of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature o ¥> per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manw- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 


free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c. 
i Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetlakd prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
for Hlustrated Booklet.and Price List to 
Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


nad 
S. 248. W Mi. D. JOHNSON, 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; ; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery to., Dept. “* S,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


FONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 
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THE 


LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 


with which are associated 





The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society 
The Metropolitan Life Assurance Society 


TOTAL FUNDS OVER £20,000,000 





New Life Business (nett) 
(1927  ——_—_ £2,200,000 
1928 ~ $2,500,000 


1929  £2,900,000 


We do not pay commission to anyone and the new business is 
obtained at practically no cost, because our Assured are satisfied 
and recommend their friends to join us. We claim to hold the 
record for economy in management expenses and to give the best 
terms for life assurance. 


Let us send you quotations: they will cost you nothing and may 
be the means of saving money. 


H. M. TROUNCER, 


Actuary and Manager. 
81 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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